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THE CASE OF MAJOR ISAAC LYNDE 
By A. F. H. ARMSTRONG 


N January 27, 1861, at San Augustine Springs, New 

Mexico Territory, Major Isaac Lynde, 7th U.S. Infan- 

try, surrendered his entire command to an inferior force of 

Confederate troops led by Lieutenant-Colonel John R. Baylor, 
Mounted Rifles, C.S.A. 

Reports filed by both sides at the time agree that Lynde 
surrendered to an inferior force. They agree on the date and 
place. They disagree somewhat on the size and composition 
of Lynde’s command and the Confederate command. They 
disagree widely on the causes for Lynde’s surrender. 

I propose to draw on all the material that contributes to 
a picture of Major Lynde, his action and its causes, and to 
arrange this into a cohesive whole, hoping the truth may 
emerge more clearly than it has heretofore without such 
correlation. My primary sources are the official military cor- 
respondence related to Lynde’s surrender, and papers con- 
cerning him in the National Archives at Washington. 
Secondary sources are the published narratives of two par- 
ticipants, the published remarks of a civilian observer, and 
contemporary accounts from a local newspaper. In working 
toward a true perspective on Lynde’s surrender, I shall 
occasionally note, not as sources but merely for appraisal, 
the remarks of various historians who have treated this 
event briefly in a context of larger happenings, making use 
of no primary material beyond that cited here. 

The general military situation which reached a crisis in 
the surrender at San Augustine Springs appears in the Army 


1 
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dispatches of the Department of New Mexico during the 
early months of 1861. 

Colonel E. R. S. Canby,’ directing the Department from 
Santa Fe, faced a particularly difficult problem. His superiors 
had begun to withdraw his regular troops for service in the 
East, expecting him to replace these with volunteers re- 
cruited by the territorial authorities. Many of his officers, 
meanwhile, were resigning to join the Confederacy. Further, 
he had information that forces for the invasion of his depart- 
ment were assembling in Texas, and that their probable route 
would be northward through the Mesilla Valley of the Rio 
Grande, above El] Paso. 

Canby moved to meet this complex situation by pressing 
New Mexico’s governor in his slow recruiting of volunteers,’ 
by alerting his own loyal officers to the consequence of dis- 
loyalty among their former colleagues who either had not yet 
openly resigned or, if they had, were still in the department, 
and by reshuffling among the territory’s scattered posts the 
few units of regulars left to him. 

Fort Fillmore,* forty miles north of E] Paso and six miles 
from the secessionist town of Mesilla,‘ figured as the pivot of 
Canby’s strategy against the invasion. This post controlled 
the stage road along which U.S. detachments of regulars were 
about to withdraw eastward from Arizona. Its position made 
it the first objective for a Confederate advance into New 
Mexico. Moreover, Fort Fillmore was the jumping-off place 
for Canby’s resigning officers: it was the last fort on their 
most direct routes from all corners of the Department to 
Confederate territory, and hence most subject to their under- 


1. Edward Richard Sprigg Canby graduated from the U.S. Military academy in 
1839, was brevetted to his captaincy after his Mexican War service, and was commis- 
sioned Colonel of the 19th Infantry in May, 1861, taking over the command of the 
Department of New Mexico after the resignation of Colonel William Wing Loring. Just 
before the end of the Civil War he was raised to Major General. He was murdered by 
Modoc Lndians near Van Bremmer’s ranch, California, while attempting peace negotia- 
tions in 1873. 

2. Official Records of the War of the Rebellion (hereafter designated OR), series 
I, V. 4, pp. 35-61. 

Established Sept. 23, 1851, according to it irst ‘Post Return” record in the 
National Archives. 

4. Then the largest town within the Gadsden Purchase, and site of its treaty’s 
signing in 1853. A stage depot on the Butterfield Overland Mail until it ended with 
Texas’ secession early in 1861. 
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mining efforts to win additional Union officers and enlisted 
men for the Southern cause. 

In mid-June, Canby ordered Major Isaac Lynde, 7th In- 
fantry, to abandon Fort McLane,’ and take over the command 
of Fort Fillmore. He warned Lynde of the possible invasion 
from Texas, of the disaffection of the Mesilla Valley’s civilian 
population, and of the suspected presence of rebel sympa- 
thizers within Fort Fillmore itself. Canby placed all respon- 
sibility for the Mesilla area with Lynde, including the 
ultimate decisions to attack or ignore Fort Bliss at El] Paso, 
then held by the secessionist Texans, and to defend or aban- 
don Fort Fillmore. Canby also delegated to Lynde the recruit- 
ing of volunteers in the neighborhood. He pointed out Fort 
Fillmore’s value as cover for the troops pulling out of Ari- 
zona. He made clear to Lynde that he had no intention of 
drawing off regulars from Lynde’s command. Instead, he 
promised reinforcements, and some were actually put in 
motion toward Fort Fillmore.® 

Lynde was given full freedom to act in any way he saw 
fit, once he reached his new post. “Colonel Canby desires,” 
wrote Canby’s aide, “that you will not consider yourself 
trammeled by instructions, but will do whatever in your 
judgment will best secure the interest of the United States 
and maintain the honor of its flag, and he wishes you to feel 
assured that you will be supported by every means in his 
power.”’? 

A civilian observer has recorded conditions at Fort Fill- 
more as he saw them just before Lynde’s arrival and for a 
short time thereafter. William Wallace Mills* had been a 


~ §, Near the Santa Rita copper mines and the headwaters of the Mimbres River, 
about 85 miles west-northwest of Fort Fillmore. 

6. Anderson to Lynde, June 30, 1861. OR I, 4, p. 51, mentions reinforcements from 
Fort Buchanan ordered to abandon that post and report to Lynde at Fort Fillmore. 
A. L. Anderson, 2nd Lieutenant, 5th Infantry, as acting Assistant Adjutant General 
in Santa Fe, personally transmitted many of Canby’s instructions to commanders at 
the different posts. 

7. Anderson to Lynde, June 16, 1861. OR I, 4, p. 38. 

8. The author of Forty Years at El Pason, 1858-1898: Chicago, Press of W. B. 
Conkey Co., 1901—from which this account is taken. Mills wrote his book while United 
States Consul at Chihuahua (from 1897 to 1907). He was 25 when he met Lynde at Fort 
Fillmore. He quotes an extract from a letter Lynde wrote him in 1871, in which Lynde 
said he remembered talking to Mills ten years before and telling Mills that he did not 
then believe that “my junior officers would act toward me as they did.” I have not been 
able to locate this letter or anyone among Mills’ descendants who might have it. 
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clerk for nearly a year in the sutler’s store at Fort Fillmore, 
but had gotten another job in El Paso just before the war 
started. Hearing neighborhood rumors that the fort might 
be abandoned before Lynde got there, and more rumors of 
disloyalty among the officers, Mills visited Fort Fillmore on 
the Ist of July, three days before Lynde came. 

Mills talked over the situation, or tried to, with the post’s 
surgeon, James Cooper McKee. The surgeon showed resent- 
ment when Mills questioned the loyalty of various officers. 
However, McKee’s assistant, Dr. Alden, concurred with Mills’ 
suspicions, and gave him a note of warning about the dis- 
quieting state of affairs at the fort, for Mills to take to Canby 
in Santa Fe. Mills started north by stage. 

A rider overtook the stage with a message from Mesilla 
which said that secessionists planned to intercept it on a 
desolate stretch known as the Jornada del Muerto,’ to remove 
Union sympathizers. But at Point of Rocks, the supposed 
place of interception, Mills noted a detachment of U.S. 
Mounted Rifles, under Lieutenant C. H. McNally, encamped 
nearby. Their presence no doubt discouraged the raid that 
had been planned on the coach. 

When Mills reached Santa Fe and saw Canby, that officer 
told Mills he was then in process of removing the current 
commander of Fort Fillmore, Captain Lane, and had ordered 
Lynde to take over. Canby gave Mills dispatches to take back 
to Lynde. When Mills got back to Fort Fillmore, Lynde had 
arrived there eleven days before. 

The secessionist Mesilla Times had let the situation at the 
fort be known to the whole valley. The entire neighborhood 
knew of Lynde’s expected appearance to the approximate 
day. The Times reported planned troop movements to and 
from the fort, and even the exact date when a dispatch for 
reinforcements had been sent to another post, with the num- 
ber of wagons sent to transport them. Secessionists in Mesilla 
knew exactly how large a garrison was projected. They knew 

9. A 90-mile stretch of desert, without wells in those days, but heavily travelled 


ince the time of the Conquistadores. It was a short cut, leaving the Rio Grande about 


20 miles north of Fort Fillmore, to meet it again near Fort Craig. Despite its dangers 


from Indians and thirst, travellers preferred it, rather than follow the river, which 


curved widely and made a mucl longer route. 
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the probable state of the enlisted men’s morale and their pay- 
roll troubles. The Times told of a rifle company refusing to be 
paid twelve months’ arrears in drafts, holding out for cash. 
Morale must have dropped even lower when the men read 
that Union troops at another fort not far away had been paid 
in full the week before. 1° 

Major Lynde reached Fort Fillmore in the first week of 
July. He found the cavalry section nearly dismounted, for 
local secessionists had run off with most of the horses. He 
acknowledged dispatches from Canby naming specific officers 
to suspect and watch on their way through Fort Fillmore to 
Texas, but said he had no cause to question the sympathies 
of the personnel then stationed at the post. He told Canby 
how poorly he thought the fort was situated for defense, and 
that it was not worth the exertion to hold it; yet he saw little 
reason to expect an attack since he felt he now had enough 
troops to intimidate the Texans, despite-his pessimism about 
being able to raise local volunteers.'! It is probably fair to say 
that Lynde’s messages to Canby during the first three weeks 
of July show an inadequate estimate of the danger, and a 
divided mind on nearly every issue. 

Lynde’s situation was complicated further by Apache 
raids on his livestock. The Mesilla Times of July 20th reported 
that Apaches attacked the hay camp at Fort Fillmore on July 
17th, taking a boy prisoner and driving off mules; and that 
the next day they passed within a half mile of the fort, crossed 
the Rio Grande near Santo Tomas, a village just south of 
Mesilla and five miles from Lynde and his troops, to run off 
two thousand sheep and kill two herders. A company of 
infantry pursued the Apaches to the foothills, “... and re- 
turned without losing a man!’’!? 

When Mills got back to Fort Fillmore with Canby’s dis- 
patches to Lynde, Captain Lane, the former commander, was 
still there. He accused Mills of carrying false tales to Canby. 
Captain Garland, for whom Lynde had vouched to Canby, ran 


10. Mesilla Times, June 30, 1861. All Times reports, unless otherwise noted, are to 
be found in tt 


i e so-called Hayes rap collection, Bancroft Library, University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley 
11. Lynde to Canby, July 7, 1861. OR I, 4. 


N.Y. Times of August 8, 1861, reprinting Mesilla Times report of July 20, 1861 
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off that same night to the rebels at Fort Bliss. Mills suspected 
that copies of the dispatches he had just delivered went 
with Garland. 

Lynde called in his aide, Lieutenant Brooks, and let him 
read the dispatches. Mills says that Brooks showed little 
desire to shed blood for his country. Canby’s orders to Lynde, 
according to Miiis, were to take Fort Bliss and the stores 
there, and this Mills believed would have been easy. No such 
order, however, exists in Canby’s recorded correspondence. 

Mills says Lynde told him of the feeling against Mills 
among the Fort Fillmore staff, and of his opinion that Mills 
had acted unwisely to report his suspicions to Canby, even 
while Lynde confessed that some of his officers were of South- 
ern sympathy. Mills then told Lynde that “treachery and 
ruin” were all around him. Lynde asked Mills to ascertain the 
size of the Confederate invading force, which Mills sub- 
sequently did, sending an outline of the exact strength 
opposing Lynde. Mills says Lynde “did not move” on this 
knowledge. 

As will be shown further, Lynde seems to have been in 
the habit of inviting opinions and ideas not only from civil- 
ians, but from members of his command supposedly less 
qualified than he to plan his operations. 

It is a question whether Isaac Lynde’s career up to this 
time had fitted him for the high responsibility he now carried. 
While his father, Cornelius Lynde, had been looked upon as a 
military man in the small Vermont village of Williamstown, 
this reputation came from only a year of service ending in 
1800. There is no record of Isaac’s progress from his birth 
about 1805 to his recommendation by neighbors, in 1822, 
for appointment to the U.S. Military Academy. They de- 
scribed him as “an intelligent, sprightly lad,” handsome, and 
well educated.'* He entered the Academy in July of 1823, and 
graduated four years later, thirty-second in a class of thirty- 
eight. He was sent immediately to a long succession of fron- 
tier posts, at first in the Old Northwest, later on the far plains 


13. Elijah Paine and Dudley Chace to Sec’y of War, November 13, 1822. From 
Lynde’s “Appointments, Commissions and Personal” file (L736-ACP-1866), in the 
National Archives. 
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and deserts. He rose by routine promotions through only 
three full grades in thirty-four years. Although he served in 
the Mexican War, his record includes no battles or distinction 
of any kind.'* As the posts of the Army moved west in the 
country’s expansion, his place in the infantry gave him little 
chance for noteworthy action. Foot soldiers served as fixed 
garrisons, mainly, while the cavalry performed as the active 
arm. Perhaps Lynde lacked the experience or enough train- 
ing in decision that events were soon to demand. His prepa- 
rations for defense, recorded in his messages to Canby, show 
too little comprehension of his tactical problems at Fort Fill- 
more, or of the temper of his command and the civilian com- 
munity around him. 

We know that in the weeks before his disastrous sur- 
render he was under many pressures. One came from the 
disloyalty of colleagues on their way through to Texas, plus 
the disloyalty among his immediate command. Other kinds of 
pressure came from the Apaches, from the secessionist civil- 
ians, and from the enemy gathering at El Paso. Add to these 
a lack of sufficient equipment, especially in mounts for his 
cavalry section; the grumbling among unpaid units of his 
troops; the fort’s women and children whom he was reluctant 
to send away, weakly escorted, through hostile and waterless 
desert. These pressures and his poor means of communication 
with his superiors together might have worn down a leader 
bigger than Lynde. 

In this situation arose an overbearing personality in the 
shape of McKee, the post surgeon—officious, presumptuous, 
eternally right. 

James Cooper McKee® had been stationed once before at 
Fort Fillmore, and knew many inhabitants of the area. He 

14. Cullum, Maj. Gen. George W., Biographical Register of the officers and graduates 
of the U.S. Military Academy: N.Y., D. Van Nostrand, 1868. Nearly every officer of 
Lynde’s acquaintance, whether an Academy graduate or not, had received recognition 
for Mexican War service. Many had wounds in addition to their decorations and promo- 
tions. Colonel W. W. Loring had lost an arm in Mexico. Lynde’s fellow West Pointers 
and many enlisted superiors and subordinates would seem to have experienced more 
action than he, and thereby could have been influenced somewhat in their attitudes 
toward him. 

15. According to Francis B. Heitman’s Historical Register and Dictionary of the 


U.S. Army (Gov't Printing Office, Wash., D.C. 1903), Post Surgeon McKee came from 


Pennsylvania and was appointed Assistant Surgeon in 1858. On parole after Lynde’s 
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had returned under orders after Lynde took over the com- 
mand. Immediately upon his arrival, McKee says,'® he sensed 
a coolness among old friends in Mesilla who had become 
secessionists. 

McKee alone reports on Lynde’s appearance: gray hair 
and beard, venerable, quiet, reticent, retiring, giving “... an 
impression of wisdom and knowledge of his profession.” 

After a short time McKee came to doubt the Major’s effi- 
ciency and bravery. “I sadly saw no effort to put the command 
in fighting trim... no measures taken .. . against surprise.” 

He warned Lynde of the hampering effect of so many 
wives and children, probably a hundred persons altogether, 
but he saw no attempt by Lynde to get them out of the way to 
a safer place. He believed Lynde to be a man treacherous to 
the Union cause, deliberately exposing Fort Fillmore to cap- 
ture through neglect of the sensible preparations any loyal 
commander would have made in those circumstances. 

In telling of Lynde’s actions and his own, McKee reveals 
an arrogance, and an eagerness to pre-empt the functions of 
others, that could well have been highly irritating to the 
Major. Although a medical man, he took it upon himself to 
organize various aspects of the defense, not only by drilling 
troops not assigned to him, but by tagging along with Lynde 
on rides over the surrounding terrain, to point out the best 
disposal of the troops at various points. One day he got Lynde 
to go with him in his buggy to Mesilla, and there he indi- 
cated what he judged the best store-rooms and houses for 
troops to occupy if the town were taken. 

The reader of McKee’s narrative begins to marvel at 
Lynde’s endurance of so much meddling from one unschooled 
in military strategy and tactics, whose manner may too well 
have resembled his writing style. A tone of ponderous satire 








surrender, he was for a time sent to Camp Butler, Illinois, where he took charge of a 
hospital for sick and wounded Confederate prisoners of war. His reports from there 
(OR II, 3, p. 647 ff.) indicate a marked concern for the prisoners’ welfare. After parole, 
he served in the war, to be promoted to Major Surgeon in December, 1864, and brevetted 
to Lieutenant Colonel in 1865 for faithful and meritorious service. In 1887, he became 
a Lieutenant Colonel Surgeon. He retired in June, 1891, and died in December, 1897. 

16. Unless otherwise indicated, the McKee material comes from his Narrative of the 
surrender of a command of U.S. forces at Fort Fillmore, N.M. in July, A.D., 1861: John 
A. Lowell Co., Boston, 1886, 3rd edition. 
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resounds in McKee’s remarks. He is far from dispassionate, 
seemingly intent on erasing Lynde as a human being. 

This is the man who became angry with Mills, whom Mc- 
Kee saw as a busybody stirring up the affairs of the fort. His 
failure to see himself in this role shows a convenient obtuse- 
ness. It is interesting that his anger arose over the question of 
loyalty among the officers. McKee is the sort of man who 
insists on his own wisdom so sharply that when he is wrong 
he is hopelessly wrong, committed to a fallacy forever. His 
denial that disloyalty existed goes against the facts which 
even Canby detected, analyzing reports three hundred miles 
away in Santa Fe.'7 

At the moment when Lynde’s problems had reached their 
most tangled complication, his formal enemy, but by no means 
his worst, at last appeared. 

On the night of July 24th, a body of Confederate troops 
under Lieutenant-Colonel John R. Baylor camped within six 
hundred yards of Fort Fillmore, intending to attack at day- 
light. A deserting rebel picket warned Lynde and spoiled 
the plan.'* On the following morning, Baylor moved across 
the Rio Grande to take the village of Santo Tomas. There he 
captured supplies and stragglers from a detail Lynde had sent 
a week previously to guard the road from E] Paso to Mesilla. 
Then Baylor went north to Mesilla and billeted his command. 

Lynde seems to have had full information on Baylor’s ap- 
proach. He reports’® that the deserting picket estimated the 
Confederates at three to four hundred. Lynde says he ordered 
the two outposted companies to return from Santo Tomas and 
kept his troops under arms until daylight, the night of the 
Confederates’ proximity. It is apparent that he decided that 

17. Knowledge of the danger had spread widely in the Department. Colonel Ben- 
jamin S. Roberts, commander at Fort Stanton in 1861, and Lynde’s successor in charge 
of the southern New Mexico military district after Lynde’s surrender, testified a year 
later to the damage done by “deserting” officers. He referred particularly to Fort Fill- 
more, saying it served as a rendezvous for such officers, that they tried “‘mightily”’ to get 
Lynde’s command to desert, and that they so demoralized the Fort Fillmore troops that 
Lynde’s surrender “was directly consequent upon that state of demoralization, as he had 
no confidence that his men would fight.” (Roberts’ testimony before the Committee on 
the Conduct of the War, 37th Congress, 3rd Session, Senate Reports 4, p. 366). 

18. Mentioned by Lynde and Baylor in OR I, 4; Hank Smith in his Memoirs (full 


citation hereafter) ; the Mesilla Times, August 3, 1861 
19. Lynde to Anderson, July 26, 1861. OR I, 4, p. 4 
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Baylor must be driven from Mesilla, for he took immediate 
action when Baylor reached it. 

Leaving one company of infantry and the band to hold the 
fort, he set his troops in motion, shortly before noon on July 
25th, to cross the intervening bottom land and river, toward 
the village six miles away. His attacking force was three 
hundred and eighty men. One of his infantry companies 
served as artillery, manning the howitzers. According to 
Lynde’s estimate, the Confederates, augmented by belligerent 
citizens of Mesilla, numbered nearly six hundred men.”° 

Two miles from the town, Lynde sent his aide, Lieutenant 
Brooks”!, forward with a white flag, demanding surrender. 
Brooks was met by Major Waller, Baylor’s second in com- 
mand, and a Confederate colonel whose last name was Her- 
bert. They said that if Lynde wanted Mesilla, he was to come 
and get it. Lynde then moved his howitzers forward and had 
them fire shells at long range. The shells burst short in the 
air. The command moved slowly toward the houses. Men 
hauled and pushed the howitzers through heavy sand.** From 
a cornfield and house on the Union right, a heavy musket fire 
raked Lynde’s troops, killing three men, wounding two offi- 
cers and four men. Because the night was coming on, says 
Lynde, and because his howitzers were useless due to the 
sand, he withdrew across the river and returned to the fort. 

Such was the whole extent of Lynde’s attack on Baylor. 
He crossed a shailow river with three hundred and eighty 
men, advanced six miles, fired two howitzer shells, received 
one volley from the rebel muskets, and thereupon withdrew. 

What happened to Lynde at Mesilla? Some have insisted 
he turned tail through cowardice. Others have called it 


20. Mesilla Times, August 3, 1861, estimates Baylor’s force at 253 effectives, plus 
. a number of the citizens of Mesilla and El Paso. . .’’, bringing the total to ‘‘about 
300 men.”’ 


21. Lynde does not mention McKee here in the official report (OR I, 4, p. 4), 
although McKee in his statement (ibid., p. 12), says he accompanied Brooks. In his 
Narrative, McKee says Lynde asked him to go with Brooks because he knew many of 
the townspeople 

22. Ordinarily, 12-pound howitzers were serviced both in order of march and in 
battery by six men and three mules (Viele, Egbert L., Handbook for active service: 
N.Y., D. Van Nostrand, 1861). Mules at the fort may have been stolen, with the horses 
a month previously as reported in the Mesilla Times, June 30, 1861. 
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treachery. Lynde himself shortly after reported it as strategy, 
dictated by the oncoming dark and the useless guns. 

Canby was to offer, twelve months later, what might well 
be the most reasonable explanation, different from all others. 
But by the time Canby spoke, Lynde’s action and the possible 
motives for it were blurred and lost, possibly forever, in the 
roar of less rational voices than Canby’s, and in the thunder 
of an accelerated, bigger war. Lynde would add more reasons 
when appealing for justice a few month hence, but mean- 
while his official statement written the following day was 
bare to the point of reticence. Others, however, saw, or 
thought they saw, more in the skirmish than did Lynde—at 
least more than he then put on paper. Their reports indicate 
a knottier tactical problem than Lynde outlined to Canby. 
The Mesilla Times, nine days after the skirmish, paints the 
richest picture of all: 


About 5 o’clock the clouds of dust indicated the enemy were 
advancing for an attack towards the Southern part of the city. 

The whole force was moved to that point and every precaution 

made to give them the warmest of receptions. Several of the 

principal streets of Mesilla converge at the Southern end of the 
town, the houses forming an angle and are quite scattered, old 

corrals and the proximity of the cornfields make the position a 

very advantageous one for defense. The companies were sta- 

tioned on the tops of the adobe houses and behind the corrals 

Capt. Coopwoods company was mounted. The citizens posted 

themselves on the tops of the houses on the principal streets, 

prepared to render their assistance.2% 

At that time, Mesilla’s “citizens,” if the Times means able- 
bodied men, would probably have numbered six or seven hun- 
dred, since the “‘city” had a total population of a little over 
two thousand men, women and children. The “principal 
streets’ were—and still are—dirt roads. Mesilla was the 
rawest kind of frontier village. Hence, there must have been 
a disproportionate number of unattached males, and even the 
seven hundred count could be low. 

The Times continues: 


The enemy advanced to within 500 yards of our position 
and halted and formed the line of battle with two howitzers in 


23. Mesilla Times, August 3, 1861 
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the centre and the infantry and on the wings the cavalry, the 
whole force appearing to be about 500 men. A flag of truce was 
then sent to our position with the modest demand to surrender 
the town unconditionally, the reply was ‘that if they wished the 
town to come and take it.’ They unmasked their guns, and com- 
menced firing bombs and grape into a town crowded with 
women and children, without having in accordance with an 
invariable rule of civilized warfare given notice to remove the 
womer and children to a place of safety. 


This exact language will be heard again, in the narrative 
McKee published seventeen years later. The town had five 
hours to dispose the noncombatants from the time Lynde was 
observed crossing the river. The watchers must have dis- 
covered his howitzers enroute. They must have guessed his 
intentions. Their own neglect of precautions for the safety 
of the women and children presents a riddle. 

The Times goes on to describe the Union cavalry charge, 
its repulse by Confederate musket fire, and the killing of four 
troopers and the wounding of four, causing a retreat in 
confusion. 

“.. . The order was given to charge four times to no 
purpose...” 

Then, according to the Times, the Texans performed an 
ancient trick: 


Capt. Coopwoods company had been continually employed 
in deploying among the houses and corrals, first appearing 
mounted and then on foot, and appearing in many different 
positions . . . succeeded in greatly deceiving the enemy as to 
our realforce ... 


Perhaps the most striking feature of the Times’ account is 
its openly partisan tone. The reporter speaks as if formally 
sworn to the military oath of the Confederacy. 

McKee’s first version of the Mesilla skirmish is included 
in a report to the Surgeon General dated three weeks after 
the event.** He says that when Lynde’s force moved forward, 
the cavalry was in front, the artillery in the road. The howit- 
zers fired into an enemy group on the right and scattered it. 


24. ORI,4,p. 11 
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When the Confederate muskets answered, Private Lane of 
the Mounted Rifles and two men in Lieutenant Crilly’s cavalry 
unit were killed. Lieutenant McNally of the Rifles was 
wounded. McKee says Lynde told him to prepare the wounded 
for retreat. 

He embellished this brief account seventeen years after 
the incident from notes and memoranda he claims to have 
made at Fort Fillmore in those days. After telling of Lynde’s 
demand for Mesilla’s surrender, and Baylor’s refusal, McKee 
says he offered to care for the Confederates soon to be 
wounded. This offer was rejected “abruptly.” Less patient 
with him than Lynde, the Confederate officers were telling 
McKee, in effect, to mind his own business. They had their 
own surgeons, they said. 

McKee’s narrative agrees in substance with the Mesilla 
Times, in telling of Lynde’s strange disposal of his force: 


. he ordered Lieut. McNally?5 to deploy his column 
mounted in front of the infantry ... conspicuous targets for 
the Texans lying . .. concealed in the adobe house .. . Lieut. 
McNally was shot through the apex of one of his lungs, four 
men killed and several wounded ... [the cavalry] at this sur- 
prise retreated behind the infantry... 


Here McKee repeats the language of the Times account 
almost verbatim: 


... Lieut. Crilly 26 was ordered to fire shells into the town 

full of women and children; indeed, I heard Lynde order Crilly 

to fire a shell at a group of women, children, and unarmed men, 
25. Christopher Hely McNally, born in England, came to the United States some 
time before December, 1848, at which time he became a sergeant in the Mounted Rifle: 


He is mentioned in General Orders No. 22, of 1858 (Senate Documents, 35th Congress, 


> 
2nd Session, Report of the Sec’y of War, p. 20) where he is reported to have taken part, 


as a 2nd Lieutenant, in a battle against the Mogollon Indians in the Gila River area, May 
24, 1857. For his action at Mesilla, he was later brevetted to a captaincy. He served 
through the Civil War, after he recovered from his Mesilla woun€ and had been exchanged 
out of parole, and was raised to a major’s rank in November, 1865, for meritorious 
service. Except for the date of his death in 1889, Heitman lists! nothing further on him 
26. Francis J. Crilly, 2nd Lieutenant, 7th Infantry, was only two years out of 
West Point at this time. Ist Lieutenant Cressy, Mounted Rifles, another of Lynde’s officers, 
had graduated the year before Crilly. Their classes contained less than thirty member 
each, so they must have known each other well at the Academy. Crilly was exchanged 
from parole and went back into the war the following year. At its close he was bre 
to Major and Lieutenant Colonel, 
in 1869 


served five more years and resigned from the Army 
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on one of the sand-hills to our left front; a shell was so fired; 
luckily it fell short, and no harm was done. The frightened 
crowd dispersed rapidly. So, without having, in accordance 
with the humane rule of civilized warfare, given notice to re- 
move the women and children to a place of safety, shells were 
thrown into different parts of the town, fortunately injuring 
noone...*7 

It seems quite certain that McKee relied on the old news- 
paper to augment’ his “notes and memoranda taken at Fort 
Fillmore.” If he did, one wonders how he got a copy of an 
issue dated nine days after the incident when he was far away 
from the area—or a copy seventeen years old when he sat 
down to write his Narrative. 

At Lynde’s order, McKee, apparently snorting like a war 
horse, departed from the field of withheld glory. He put the 
dead and wounded into his ambulance “reluctantly.” Then he 
placed McNally on a litter and started for the river with the 
column. 

McNally turned in his report of the action. It was included 
among the depositions sent by Canby in September to the 
Adjutant General’s Office. It strengthens a conviction one gets 
from various remarks by McKee, that McNally and McKee 
were close friends. Before describing the attack on Mesilla, 
McNally tells how he and the surgeon “. . . insisted upon 
Lynde’s sending away the women and children, 103 in num- 
ber from the fort. He had an opportunity to send them away, 
but refused. After this [McNally and McKee] insisted upon 
his occupying Mesilla .. .” Either Lynde first appeared to 
this pair as putty, later disappointing them with his resist- 
ance to their meddling (which on McNally’s part, at least, 
sounds like insubordination), or he invited their opinions 
out of weakness. One cannot be sure. 

Later, McNally recounts, in the third person as was re- 
quired for such a statement, that twice he induced Lynde to 
order the rebel flag hauled down in Mesilla. 


. twice he gave the order; twice McNally was saddled 
up [to go to the town and haul down the flag] and twice he re- 
scinded it. The second time his adjutant, Mr. Brooks, (who had 


27. Narrative, p. 16. 
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previously resigned,) 28 came to McNally and told him that he 
had prevented his going to Mesilla, as he thought it best not to 
bring on a collision with the Texans. The first time he would 
have gone, but he (Brooks) prevented it.?% 


The day after the rebel picket warned the fort, McNally’s 
detachment scouted the valley, to keep track of Baylor’s 
movements. Even this small mission felt the presence of 
Surgeon McKee. The doctor now had assumed a new duty 
as the eyes of the fort, in addition to organizing its garrison 
and planning its defense. 

In describing the skirmish at Mesilla, McNally records 
confusion in several new aspects: 


. . . [Lynde] ordered McNally to form and go ahead .. . 
got within 60 or 70 yards . . . Halted, and reported in person 
that they were there in the jacals and corn fields . . . McNally 
dismounted and fired at random. They fired another volley. Re- 
mounted, not being supported. Sent to Major Lynde, who 
could not be found, and not being supported by infantry or 
artillery, ordered his men to retreat. In retreating, the Seventh 
Infantry fired into us.. .2® 


3aylor’s report, written two months later, says that the 
Union horsemen “ retreated hastily, running over the 
infantry ...” In a few moments he saw Lynde’s command 
marching back to Fort Fillmore: 


... but supposing it to be a feint, intended to draw me from my 
position, I did not pursue them, but kept my position until 
next morning, the 26th, expecting that they would attack us 
under cover of night. 

The enemy not appearing, I sent my spies to reconnoiter, 
and discover, if possible, their movements. The spies reported 
the enemy at work at the fort making breastworks...I sent 
en express to Fort Bliss, ordering up the artillery . . .3° 


In Lynde’s report to Canby, dated the day following his 
action at Mesilla, he says he is “. .. hourly expecting attack,” 


28. This is the only reference to Brooks’ resignation in any of the statements and 
reports, although Heitman lists his resignation as dated May 16, 1861. No explanation 
of his subsequent presence in Lynde’s command has come to light. 

29. ORI, 4, p. 14. 

30. Baylor to T. A. Washington, September 21, 1861. OR I, 4, pp. 17-20 
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and tells of spending the day fortifying the fort with sand- 
bags.*! 

His tardiness in this procedure is cause for wonder. Fort 
Fillmore’s plan was peculiarly innocent of the basic pro- 
visions for defense, standing as it did like a square-bottomed 
U, its open end facing the river and the road from E] Paso. 
It stood at the edge of a most inviting sweep of level land 
for attacking cavalry. As Lynde had reported on arrival, the 
fort was not in position to withstand a siege: 


. . . It is placed in a basin, surrounded by sand hills... 

and they are covered by a dense growth of chaparral. These 

sand hills completely command the post, and render it inde- 

fensible against a force supplied with artillery. A force of a 

thousand men could approach within 500 yards under perfect 

COVE? .cc 

Now, in the skirmish report, Lynde tells Canby that he is 
sending an express to a Captain Gibbs, apparently on his way 
from Fort Craig southward toward Fort Fillmore with a 
cavalry detachment, telling Gibbs to turn and go back. Lynde 
adds that orders will go out to the troops coming in from 
Arizona, alerting them to the dangerous situation at Fort 
Fillmore, and directing them to turn short of the post and 
proceed by the nearest route northward to Fort Craig. 

The tone throughout this report is that of a man who has 
mace an orderly withdrawal to a position whici, although it 
had not previously been prepared, can now effectively be de- 
fended. He does not say that he is thinking of abandoning the 
fort, or that he has decided to abandon it, or that he is in the 
process of doing so. He is building up its defenses while he 
awaits an attack by Baylor. 

It must have shocked Canby, therefore, when he opened 
Lynde’s next dispatch, dated August 7th, not from Fort Fill- 
more, but from Fort Craig: 

Sir: On the 26th of July I had the honor to report the fact 

of an unsuccessful attempt to dislodge the Texan troops from 

the town of Mesilla, since which events of the greatest conse- 

quence to my command have occurred. They are now prisoners 

of war.. .32 


Lynde to Canby, July 7, 


21 


1861. ORT, 4, p. 4. 
Lynde to Anderson, August 7, 1861. OR I, 4, pp. 5-6. 
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The day of his sandbag message, Lynde had heard that 
the enemy would get artillery during the night. If he went to 
intercept it, Baylor could have attacked the fort in his ab- 
sence. If he sat tight, he felt, as we know, that the fort could 
not stand a siege. It was overtopped by the sand hills, and 
water would have to be carried from the Rio Grande, a mile 
and a half to west. 


... Other officers, with myself, became convinced that we 
must be eventually compelled to surrender if we remained... 
that our only hope of saving the command from capture was in 
reaching some other military post. I therefore ordered the fort 
to be evacuated, and such public property as could not be 
transported ... to be destroyed as far as time would allow, 
and at 1 o’clock A.M. on the 27th of July I took up the line of 
march for Fort Stanton.. .32 


The Mesilla Times for August 3rd, 1861, reports the 
destruction : 


. much valuable property and munitions of war... 
muskets, clothing, a blacksmith’s shop, bakery and one of the 
Quartermaster’s store rooms had been completely burned down. 
The majority of the buildings were uninjured, and can be imme- 
diately occupied by the Confederate forces. The Hospital stores, 
medicines and furniture were most completely broken up, 
and nearly all the arms and a great quantity of ammunition 
destroyed .. .33 


Lynde had no personal knowledge of the road to Fort 
Stanton, but it was reported to him that the first day’s march 
of twenty miles would bring the command to abundant water, 
just over a pass through the mountains to the east, at San 
Augustine Springs. 

His report continues with a description of the march, say- 
ing the command had no difficulty until daylight. Then the 


33. Lydia Spencer Lane found Fort Fillmore almost obliterated, a pile of adobe dust, 
when she passed the site in 1869 (1 married a soldier: Phila., J. B. Lippincott, 1893). 


Today irrigation has extended cotton fields into a portion of the post’s original area, and 
bulldozers, in setting up a levee, have exposed old foundations and have brought broken 
floor tiles to the surface. Much broken china in one quarter betrays the location of the 
mess hall and kitchen, and horseshoes, nails and ashes indicate where the blacksmith shop 
once stood. Local “fort-hunters’’ have found innumerable pre-1861 military buttons, 
howitzer fuses, infantry and cavalry hat ornaments, minie bullets, and other fascinating 
debris. 
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sun started to burn cruelly. Men and teams began to tire. 
The distance turned out to be greater “than had been repre- 
sented.”’ By the time they reached the pass, men were falling 
everywhere from heat and thirst. Lynde now faced a decision 
that has torn commanders ever since the first book on tactics. 
He would have to get water swiftly, and yet this meant split- 
ting his command. 


... Up to this time there was no indication of pursuit. I 
now determined to push forward with the mounted force to the 
Springs, and return with water for the suffering men in the 
rear. When I had nearly reached the Springs word was brought 
to me that a mounted force was approaching . . . believed to be 
Captain Gibbs ... that supposition was confirmed by another 
express... 

...1 found the supply of water so small as to be insufficient 
for my command. After procuring all the water that could be 
transported by the men with me I started back to the main 
body. After riding some distance I became so much exhausted 
that I could not sit upon my horse, and the command proceeded 
without me...I returned to the Springs.. .54 


Then word came to Lynde that a large force of Confed- 
erates was approaching his rear guard. To meet this new 
crisis, he found that no more than a hundred of his infantry 
remained fit for combat, the rest having collapsed, “totally 
overpowered by the intense heat.” 

The Mesilla Times included details that Lynde was too far 
forward to have known about: 


... the way to the Springs had the appearance of a com- 
plete rout ... lined with guns, cartridge boxes, etc., thrown 
away by the fugitives. Men were lying by the roadside almost 
dying from fatigue and thirst... friend and foe suffered most 
intensely . . . men were taken prisoners and disarmed in 
squads. . .35 


The memoirs of a private soldier on the Confederate side 
contain a sidelight on the retreat unnoticed by anyone else. 
Nevertheless it has attracted more attention from historians 
than has Lynde’s purported shelling of Mesilla’s women and 


84. Lynde to Anderson, op. cit 
35. Mesilla Times, August 3, 1861. 
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children. For that reason, if for no other, it deserves discus- 
sion here. 

Hank Smith makes the interesting statement that he 
found the Union soldiers drunk.**® 

Smith had been a member of an Arizona surveying party 
recruited en masse a few days before Lynde marched on Me- 
silla. While Smith calls Lynde “‘Lyons,” there is no mistaking 
that in spite of his misspellings, he has heard most of the 
names in the engagement. His account sketches homely vig- 
nettes that other writers overlooked or did not know about, 
such as the Union infantry’s feast on “‘roasting ears” in the 
fields around Mesilla while waiting for the action to start. 
These sketches commend Smith’s eye for detail, but his sense 
of the time interval between the Mesilla skirmish and the 
surrender at the Springs is less exact—probably distorted by 
an excursion in which he shared, procuring horses up and 
down the valley for the Confederate cavalry. To Smith, this 
took about five days to accomplish, although less than forty- 
eight hours passed, actually, between the skirmish and the 
surrender. 

Smith makes other contributions plausible in the general 
picture, such as Lynde’s placing cottonwood pickets across 
the open end of Fort Fillmore’s parade ground to render the 
post less vulnerable. But Smith puts this operation between 
the hour of Lynde’s return from Mesilla and the hour of his 
retreat toward the Springs, an insufficient period for so large 
a job. Lynde’s report of the sandbag project seems more ad- 
missible. Smith also talks about Union reinforcements arriv- 
ing from Fort Stanton. These do not figure in the official re- 
ports, and no record exists of their having been dispatched. 

On the whole, one can believe that Smith was present dur- 
ing a large part of the action, or at least in the neighborhood, 
and that he heard rumors about any events he did not actually 
witness. But in looking back, he has been unable to separate 
memories from hearsay. 

Hank Smith’s most striking contribution to the general 
legend—which he alone makes, and which has been somewhat 


36. “Memoirs of Hank Smith," Panhandle-Plains Historical Review, Vol. I, No. 
1 (1928), p. 78. 
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carelessly perpetuated by historians*?—is his recollection of 
drunkenness among Lynde’s retreating troops. 


. we began to overtake the infantry scattered along the 
road in little bunches ... We would stack the guns and take all 
the ammunition. We found some of the guns loaded with whis- 
key and a good portion of the soldiers drunk and begging for 
water... 


If this were true, it is understandable that Union officers 
omitted it from their reports. However, Baylor could have 
included it, but did not. The Mesilla Times is oddly silent if 
the incident really happened, considering its satirical treat- 
ment of Fort Fillmore’s garrison on other occasions. 

The Times had the entire Confederate command as a 
source for material unflattering to the Union. If anyone at 
all, either from the group that pursued Lynde or from the 
town and valley, had known of liquor in the Union muskets, it 
is difficult to imagine the Times withholding such a morsel 
from a gossip-hungry countryside. One feels forced to con- 
clude that no one, not even Smith, had the wit to invent this 


37. More than careless, in my opinion, and even slanderous, is William A. Keleher’s 
treatment of this supposed incident, in his Turmoil in New Mevrico, p. 150. The extent 
of Keleher’s embroidery can be indicated only through reprinting his vivid description 
in full. Sounding like an eyewitness with his wealth of detail, he writes as follows: 

“Word was whispered about the barracks that boxes of hospital brandy, and kegs 
of medicinal whiskey, in goodly number, were to be abandoned. As the soldiers appra 
the situation, abandonment of a military post under orders was one thing, but abandon- 
ment of high class liquor was a much more serious matter, one that required consideration 
and reflection. The soldiers met the situation sensibly, and in the beginning, with discre- 
tion. First one trooper, then another, and then many, took a moderate swig of the 
to-be-abandoned liquor, then each helped himself to a drink that seemed more appro- 
priate to the occasion. One sergeant of the “‘old army”’ decided that a drop of brandy, or 
perhaps two or more, on the road to Fort Stanton might be eminently fitting under the 
circumstances. Pouring the water out of his canteen, he replaced it with liquor. Others, 
recognizing the sergeant’s commendable conduct, substituted liquor for water in their 
canteens. But on the cross country march from Fort Fillmore to San Augustine Springs, 
soldiers with liquor in their canteens instead of water suffered severely from thirst.” 

As his source, Keleher cites the Las Vegas Gazette for August 25, 1877. He does not 
say whether he means Las Vegas, Nevada, or Las Vegas, New Mexico. In either case, 
he devotes the better part of a page to adapting a story that appeared in a newspaper 
hundreds of miles from the scene and sixteen years after the event. 

H. H. Bancroft, while less lyrical than Keleher, nevertheless adds the support of his 
reputation to this legend, although he shows nothing to confirm his remarks. He says: 

. as is stated, the men had been given all the whiskey they wanted, and were mostly 
drunk. . .”” As is stated by whom? The men were given whiskey by whom? (History of 

{rizona and New Mexico, San Francisco, The History Company, 1889, p. 699, n. 14). As 
far as I have been able to discover, the original responsibility for this story still rest 
with Hank Smith and his Memoirs. 
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story at the time of the surrender. Smith reserved, or manu- 
factured, the story for his memoirs. Perhaps it arose from 
some other of his adventures, at another place, another time. 
Of his experiences in the Mesilla Valley, we cannot be wholly 
certain as to what he really saw there. 

For lack of corroborating witnesses, Hank Smith’s story 
must be shelved, although the surgeon, McKee, by his omis- 
sion of it, prevents its final burial. McKee made much of his 
destruction of hospital stores as ordered by Lynde.** He de- 
scribes this destruction as total, even though his commander 
stipulated that no fire be used. He cites the Mesilla Times, to 
prove his own efficiency, for the Times compared the hospital 
wreckage with the small damage throughout the rest of the 
fort. Certainly in all that glass-breaking (signs of which re- 
main to this day), the medicinal whiskey, rum and wine must 
have perished. If Hank Smith is accepted as a truthful re- 
porter, then McKee, at the very least, is either a forgetful 
man in this instance, or a protector of “‘as good and true a 
set of soldiers as ever fired a musket,”*® whom he felt had 
been betrayed by Lynde. On the other hand, he could be mask- 
ing by silence his own neglect, or even his disobedience, if he 
let the liquor get into the hands of the troops.*° 

Drunk or not, Major Lynde’s command had fallen into 
helpless disorganization. Lynde sensed this, although prob- 
ably not completely, as he rested at the Springs. 

Now appeared a new actor in the Major’s personal trag- 
edy : aman who was to cause him more anguish in later years 
than the pursuing rebels would cause in the next half hour. 

Captain Alfred Gibbs of the Mounted Rifles had been 
herding beef cattle southward from Fort Craig to Fort Fill- 


38. In the Narrative, p. 18, McKee says he refused to accept the verbal order which 
Lieutenant Brooks relayed to him from Lynde, because he would have to report to the 
Surgeon General the disposition of the stores. Brooks thereupon sat down in McKee’s 
quarters and wrote the order out 

Narrative, p. 17. 

40. This is only a possibility, and even suggesting it may be unfair to McKee, 
eqnsidering his creditable service with the Army up to his Fort Fillmore assignment, and 
after it for the balance of the war. But however thin, the possibility is there and I 
cannot ignore it entirely. McKee’s extravagance in praising the troops, and stressing 
his own efficiency in all matters, measured beside his further extravagance in his abuse 
of Lynde, should convince any careful reader that McKee is not telling the whole story 
There appears to be a disturbed current of emotion underrunning the facts as McKee 
saw them—emotion whose cause does not appear in the facts as observed by others. 
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more. Lynde had sent Gibbs warning to stay away, after the 
Mesilla skirmish.*! 

Disregarding this message, Gibbs had swung widely to 
approach Fort Fillmore from the side opposite to the one that 
faced Mesilla, hoping to get in unobserved. Meanwhile, Lynde 
had begun his retreat. Gibbs’ detachment suddenly came upon 
the middle of Lynde’s exhausted column, as it straggled to- 
ward the pass. As McKee describes this encounter, Gibbs 
“unfortunately joined us at this time, fell into the trap, and 
was compelled to accept our fate. “ 

That Gibbs fell into a trap is doubtful because of his rec- 
ord.*? He was a brave, professional cavalry leader with 
enough field experience to read the signs at once. He dashed 
boldly into the trap and, by his own account and McKee’s, put 


41. Gibbs reached Point of Rocks, on the Jornada del Muerto, on the night of the 
23rd. On the morning of the 26th, he encountered Captain Lane of the Mounted Rifles, 
conducting a wagon train from Fort Fillmore north to Fort Craig, accompanied by Dr. 
Steck, the Indian agent. They warned Gibbs of the proximity of the Texans, for they 
had left Fort Fillmore on the 24th, at which time the Texans had been discovered 
marching to Mesilla from El Paso. 

The wagon train here is the “‘commissary train’’ Lynde was to mention as the 
core of his strategy in attacking Mesilla, stated in his petition to President Lincoln on 
Christmas Eve. See p. 28. 

Lydia Spencer Lane, Captain Lane’s wife, reports (op. cit.) the meeting with Gibbs, 
after telling how she and her husband had sold their furniture and china before starting 
north along the desolate Jornada to his new post. Her most startling statement is that 
a letter she wrote to an Andrew Porter, which Porter telegraphed to Washington, was 
the “first intimation’’ the War Department received of Lynde’s surrender 

At Lane's request, Gibbs stayed by him all day of the 26th, to protect him from 
possible Confederate attack, and then started at sunset toward Fort Fillmore. 

42. According to Cullum, Gibbs went from West Point to the Mounted Rifles, serving 
first at Jefferson Barracks in 1846. From there he proceeded directly to the Mexican War 
and was wounded at the battle of Cerro Gordo in April, 1847. He was immediately 
promoted to Brevet 2nd Lieutenant for gallant and meritorious conduct. By August, 
1847, he was back in the fighting, and took part in the engagements at Contreras, Churu- 
busco (in Kearny’s charge on the San Antonio Garita), Chapultepec, and in the capture 
of Mexico City. After the war he served in the Pacific Division, the Department of 
Texas, at Fort Fillmore (1856-57), scouting against the Apaches (by whom he was 
severely wounded), and other frontier duties. He achieved his captaincy in May, 1861, 
and was assigned to the commissary department, on which duty he had served less than 
two months when he started down to Fort Fillmore with the beef cattle for Lynde’s 
garrison. 

General Dabney Herndon Maury records (in Recollectione of a Virginian: N.Y., 
Chas. Scribner's Sons, 1894, p. 118) that Gibbs, pursuing Apaches, was “. . . desperately 
wounded . . . at the conclusion of a most energetic pursuit and action which had been a 
complete success . . .”” The details of Gibbs’ career, and the tone of his dispatches, indi- 
cate energy and action throughout. The contrast in temperaments and performances of 
Gibbs and Lynde are striking indeed. The dashing young cavalry captain, battle-scarred 
and in a rush toward further war, must have felt scant sympathy for the older, 
imaginative infantry major. 


less 
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all his energies into keeping it from closing on the collapsing 
Fort Fillmore command. Taking his cavalry rapidly along 
the line of march, he caught up with Lynde at the Springs. 
His report of the day’s subsequent action, added to Lynde’s, 
gives a vivid picture of the retreat’s last stages. 


... Reported to Major Lynde and asked for orders. He told 
me that there were two companies of the Seventh Infantry in 
rear guard, and that they, with the Rifles, would protect the 
rear. Filled my canteen at the Springs; rejoined Major Lynde 
about 2 miles from it, returning to the front... He told me to 
protect the rear ...as long as I saw fit, and then return to the 
camp at the Springs. Rejoined the mounted force ... formed at 
the foot of the hill in front of the enemy ... infantry rear 
guard was completely broken down... I had nothing but the 


2 


mounted force to rely upon .. .4% 


Gibbs found the road blocked by baggage wagons filled 
with stores, women and children. Howitzers were fastened 
behind these wagons. Gibbs sent men to get the howitzers into 
action, but no ammunition could be found for them. His sev- 
enty men, lightly armed, faced three hundred, and Gibbs saw 
the terrain as favorable for no more than a single charge. 


... In order to gain time, I kept deploying into line, and by 
rapid formations gaining ground by our superior drill, to allow 
the main force now approaching the Springs ... to form before 
I reached them. I then rode rapidly to the front, and reported 
to Major Lynde with my command that the enemy were about 
2 miles in the rear and rapidly advancing. I asked him where 
I should take my position. He told me that I might water my 
command and horses ... while I was doing so, Major Lynde 
sent me an order not to move ... sent me word later that I 
could leave for Fort Stanton if I chose. Before I could mount 
I received another order not to move from camp. I went towards 
him .. . saw him in conversation with two mounted officers, 
whom I did not know . . . I heard Major Lynde say, ‘I agree to 
these terms’... Nearly every officer protested earnestly, and 
even violently, against this base surrender . . .44 


Then Gibbs describes the “altercation by Major Lynde’s 
subordinates” becoming so strenuous that the Confederate 


43. ORI, 4, p. 10 
44. ORI, 4, pp. 10-11 
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commander, Baylor, asked who was in charge. McKee took 
part in this altercation, according to his official statement: 

. . I, among other officers, entered my solemn protest 
against the surrender, but were peremptorily told by Major 
Lynde that he was the commanding officer... 

McKee cannot resist anticipating his later role as chron- 
icler of melodrama, even in a supposedly factual report to an 
exclusively military audience. He continues: 

... To see old soldiers and strong men weep like children, 

men who had faced the battle’s storm of the Mexican war, is a 

sight that I hope I may never again be present at. A braver 

and truer command could not be found than that which has in 

this case been made a victim of cowardice and imbecility . . .45 

Seventeen years later, in his published narrative, he was 
even more struck by the splendor of the boys in blue at their 
last stand. He remembered, or found in his notes, quite dif- 
ferent men from the victims of heat and thirst that Gibbs 
saw lying under bushes, unable to rise; that Baylor reported 
unfit for combat; that Hank Smith found loaded with whis- 
key. To McKee, “. . . at least five hundred infantry and 
cavalry, trained, disciplined and well-drilled . . .” contrasted 
strikingly with the “. . . badly armed . . . irregular com- 
mand of Texans.” As for his protests to Lynde with other 
officers, he remembers them as “. . . farcical and ludicrous 
in the extreme . . . too late . . . ought to have been done 
before...” * 

In minute details of happenings before, during and after 
the two days of skirmish, retreat and surrender, the Narra- 
tive displays great certainty. But McKee questions his mem- 
ory on the number of Union companies captured—one of 
those large, familiar facts that should easily be retained by 
one so close to the affair, so convinced of his own Napoleonic 
omniscience in military matters. 

Lynde took a clearer, less emotional view, stating a simple 
case to Canby: 


... Under the circumstances I considered our case hope- 
less; that it was worse than useless to resist; that honor did 


45. McKee to the Surgeon General, August 16, 1861. OR I, 4, >. 38. 
46. Narrative, pp. 21-22. 
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not demand the sacrifice of blood after the terrible suffering 
that our troops had already undergone, and when that sacrifice 
would be totally useless... 

The strength of my command at the time of surrender was, 
Mounted Rifles, 95 rank and file and 2 officers . . . seven com- 
panies of the Seventh Infantry, with 8 officers. . .47 


At this point, for the first and only time in his dispatches, 
Lynde’s personality seems to appear momentarily from be- 
hind the formal, military report: 


. Surrounded by open and secret enemies, no reliable 
information could be obtained, and disaffection prevailing in 
my own command, to what extent it was impossible to ascer- 
tain, but much increased, undoubtedly, by the conduct of officers 
who left their post without authority.48 My position has been 
one of great difficulty, and has ended in the misfortune of sur- 
rendering my command to the enemy. The Texan troops acted 
with great kindness toward our men, exerting themselves in 
carrying water to the famishing ones in the rear; yet it was 
two days before the infantry could move from the camp, and 
then only with the assistance of their captors... 


Lynde and his officers and men, except for a few who then 
and there either joined the Confederates or chose military im- 
prisonment, were paroled out of the war. Baylor gave them 
enough rifles and food to get them north through Indian coun- 
try to Canby’s headquarters at Santa Fe. From there, Lynde’s 
command broke up in scattered assignments to non-belliger- 
ent duties. 

Lynde started the long journey eastward to meet certain 
punishment. Aged 55, he was not yet an old soldier, yet he 
had come through a long and uneventful career to within 


47. ORI, 4, p. 6. Captain J. H. Potter's official recapitulation of the troops sur- 
rendered (OR I, 4, p. 15) lists 11 commissioned officers and 399 enlisted men including 
non-commissioned officers paroled; 16 taken by the Confederates as prisoners of war; 
26 deserters; and “‘40 available for service, not paroled.”’ This totals 492 men, somewhat 
less than the “700 effective men” referred to in the Mesilla Times (August 3, 1861), or 
the “between five and six hundred veterans” of McKee's Narrative, and somewhat more 
than the “three officers and 300 men” of Hank Smith’s Memoirs. 

48. Whether Lynde refers to officers who resigned and passed through his post 
on their way to the Confederacy, or to officers in his immediate command who forsook 
their duties without leave, is not evident in this writing. In Lynde’s statement routed 
by President Lincoln to the Judge Advocate General on January 8, 1862, he names 
Captains Garland and Jones in the latter connection. As for the former possibility, 
see Canby to Adjutant General, March 16, 1866, summarized in this essay, beginning 
on page 25. 
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sight of honorable, pensioned retirement. But if he had 
counted on this, the dream had burned away in the desert on 
the road to San Augustine Springs. Now, even as the mesquite 
and wind-blasted hills sank behind him, the angry repetition 
of his name began sounding in every quarter. 

Sometime in October, the Reverend Doctor Cressy of 
Stapleton, Staten Island, got a letter from his son, Edward, 
two thousand miles away at Fort Craig. Edward described 
Lynde as surrendering in the “most disgraceful and cowardly 
manner.” The young man added that he was “perfectly dis- 
gusted with the whole affair,” and called Lynde “that infernal 
coward.” * 

Bitterness threw out tentacles like a poisonous vine. The 
New York Herald Tribune for September 7th picked up an 
August 11th report from Santa Fe, which in turned picked 
up a dispatch just arrived from El] Paso, signed “A. 
Deckarle.”’ He says that if the surrender story he has heard 
is true, it is “the most shameful thing ever done by an officer 
of the United States army.” 

On September 21st, the Herald Tribune quoted another 
Santa Fe report, this one dated August 18th. ‘““Major Lynde, 
I understand, was here yesterday. Why he has not been ar- 
rested and court-martialled on account of the shameful sur- 
render of Fort Fillmore, I cannot understand. . . .” Then the 
New York paper reprints items from the Santa Fe Gazette 
of August 17th. One of these raises a lonely voice in Lynde’s 
behalf: “It appears . .. that the conduct of Major Lynde 
was not so bad in this affair as it was at first represented. 

. .’ The Gazette blames. him for a lack of military skill, 
and failure to prepare his troops sufficiently for the retreat 
from Fort Fillmore—as opposed, we must assume, to treach- 
ery or cowardice previously reported. 

On September 27th, Secretary of War Cameron got a mes- 

49. OR II, 3, pp. 33-34. Although he had been in a few Indian battles, the Mesilla 
skirmish was Edward F. Cressy’s first taste of white man’s war. He was graduated 
from West Point in 1858, nineteenth in his class of twenty-seven. He was made a Ist 
Lieutenant, Mounted Rifles, less than two months before the surrender. Paroled until 
late summer of 1862, he was exchanged and reentered the war as a captain in the 3rd 
Cavalry, and was brevetted at the close of the war to major’s and lieutenant-colonel's 


rank. He served again in New Mexico, at Fort Bayard after 1866, and was honorably 
mustered out in 1871. He died in 1899 
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sage from Fort Fauntleroy, New Mexico, containing these 
words: “. . . disgraceful surrender of old Lynde, superannu- 
ated and unfit for service, of a U. S. force of 750 men to 350 
Arizona cut-throats. . . .’’5° 

On November 7th, the New York Times said that Captain 
Gibbs and Lieutenants McNally and Cressy had reached St. 
Louis with “. . . one hundred and three of the Seventh Regi- 
ment . . . whom Major Lynd [sic] so ingloriously surren- 
dered.” The day this story appeared in New York, Gibbs filed 
a request in St. Louis for a court of inquiry into the surrender, 
in the name of all the officers of his own command, and par- 
ticularly concerning his part in the proceedings.*! 

Two days later, Lynde’s name again appeared in the New 
York Times: “. . . surrendered his command so ingloriously 

arrived at Hannibal under arrest. He was not ironed, 
as he deserved to have been.’”’®*? What had begun as a snow- 
flake in the storm of war had become a snowball, rolled by 
busy hands to a mountain top and about to flatten the Major. 

The House of Representatives, on December 4th, adopted 
a resolution to request a report from the Secretary of War 
on what measures had been taken “. . . to expose and pun- 
ish such of the officers now on parole as were guilty of treason 
or cowardice in that surrender, and relieve from suspicion 
such as were free from blame.’’** 

In his answer, dated December 12th, the Secretary en- 
closed a report from the Adjutant General which said that 
Lynde had been dropped from the Army rolls on November 
25th, and that no other officer was believed at fault.** 

In the closing days of 1861, the New York Times was still 
pointing to the forts “disgracefully surrendered,”™ and 
specifically to Fort Fillmore, as “. . . that post . . .traitor- 
ously surrendered by Col. Lynde... .”°* Promoted by a 
newspaper, but stripped of his honor, career and future se- 
curity by his government, Lynde must have looked toward the 


Wm. Need to Cameron, September 27, 1861. OR I, 50, Vol. 1, p. 639 
Gibbs to Ass’t. Adj. Gen., November 7, 1861. OR I, 4, p. 9 

N. Y. Times, November 9, 1861, p. 4. 

OR 1, 4, p. 15. 

Ibid. 

N.Y. Times, December 26, 1861, p.3. 

Op. Cit., December 28, 1861, p. 1, col. 1 
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new year with deep despair. His judges had forgotten him in 
the press of war, but his accusers had not. Their anger would 
dog him through the early months of 1862. 

Lynde’s eastward progress had taken him, under arrest, 
to Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, by early December. On the 
5th, he had written to the Hon. H. M. Rice in Washington, 
asking for help toward a fair trial “by my peers,” and deny- 
ing intention or action of treason toward his government. 
Lynde also denied having surrendered his command to an 
inferior force. “I have not served . . . the United States for 
over thirty-four years and most of that time on the extremest 
frontier, to turn traitor at this late day. met 

By December 24th, Lynde had gotten to Washington. On 
that day, writing with what appears to be either a sick or 
senile hand, he petitioned President Lincoln** for restoration 
to rank to enable him to be tried by a court of inquiry or court- 
martial,®® “. . . confident of my ability to prove to any un- 
prejudiced tribunal that I had authority to abandon that 
post. . . .” Lincoln transmitted Lynde’s seven-page state- 
ment, apparently enclosed with the petition, to the Judge Ad- 
vocate General, with a note requesting a review of the case. 
The statement is not significantly different from Lynde’s of- 
ficial dispatches to Canby in its-history of the New Mexico 
events surrounding him, except in one new detail. Lynde now 
was saying that when the Texans appeared in Mesilla, he 
heard that they intended to pursue a commissary train he had 
sent to Fort Craig several days before.®° He thereupon de- 
cided to “make a demonstration in the direction of Mesilla,” 
to prevent the pursuit of the train and to try the strength of 
the Texans. His “. . . calculations all proved true for I was 
afterwards informed that when I approached the town they 
were just starting a part of their command to pursue the 
train and their plan was, if they were driven from the town 
te make a dash upon the fort, which they might have done 

Lynde to H. M. Rice, December 5, 1861. Consolidated file 107-1861, RG 153, 
Office of the Advocate General ( National Archives). 
E Lynde to the Pres t (File 107-1861). 


d Personal File’’ (L736- 
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as they were all mounted and I had but about 50 mounted 
men. As it was the train escaped. . . .”® 

This puts a light on the whole Mesilla action that con- 
ceivably might have saved Lynde much anguish if he had ad- 
vanced it earlier. His reevaluation of the Texan strength in 
this statement is probably less admissible, in view of his for- 
mer official reports. He now thinks Baylor had about five hun- 
dred and fifty men to his own five hundred, and that they 
would have increased to eight hundred and fifty with rein- 
forcements from E] Paso. He says that Gibbs reported eight 
companies of mounted rebels to him at the Springs. A note 
by someone unidentified, at the end of Lynde’s statement, says 
that Texan regiments were known to have one hundred men 
each. 

Lynde’s petition is mentioned in an opinion delivered in 
January, 1862, by the Judge Advocate, J. F. Lee. He says 
Lynde has alleged he had authority to abandon Fort Fillmore, 
that the circumstances justified it, that he did not surrender 
to an inferior force, and that he protests his loyalty. In Lee’s 
view, the charges—including surrendering ‘“disgracefully 
and shamefully,” and “misbehavior before the enemy” be- 
cause of retreating after demanding an unconditional sur- 
render—are punishable with death; but he notes that the 
more lenient course of discharging Lynde has been taken. 
The Judge Advocate says his department is satisfied as to 
the facts and previous judgment, adding that Lynde may be 
restored by the President with the Senate’s approval. He does 
not think the previous judgment is likely to be reversed. 

Meanwhile, Lynde’s surrender had put an irksome, even 
though temporary, curb on the careers of several young offi- 
cers of his former command. Captain Alfred Gibbs, frettingly 
belligerent in the only manner possible because of his parole, 
poured his energies onto official paper to get himself back into 
the war. Shortly he would be exchanged and go off to Virginia, 
where the little depots with the great, bloody names would 
join the Mexican battles among his citations. He would move 
up rapidly, as he always had, to become a Brevet Major Gen- 


61. Lynde to the President, op. cit 
62. OR II, 3, pp. 189-190 
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eral by’ the time of Appomattox, go west again to frontier 
duty and die, still young, still fuming perhaps, in Kansas in 
1868.** But now in February and March of 1862 he was pull- 
ing at every string to save himself, as he saw it, from un- 
merited disgrace. ' 

Taking his case directly to the Secretary of War, he en- 
closed in his letter a list of his command, “. . . ignominiously 
surrendered by Maj. Isaac Lynde.” He asked that he and his 
men be released from“. . . the ignominious position in which 
we have been placed by the cowardice of our commanding 
officer. . . .”°* While Gibbs can hardly be blamed for continu- 
ing to stir this troublesome brew of anguish and accusation, 
his repetition of certain phrases seems to hammer them out 
in letters of iron. They leave their impress on. the reports and 
letters of other people prodded by Gibbs. Even the newspa- 
pers pick them up. Jgnominious surrender, for example, fig- 
ures so frequently that coincidence begins to seem unlikely. 
It could be questioned whether Gibbs was reading the news- 
papers or the newspapers were reading Gibbs. 

He sent a list of his paroled command to the Department 
of Missouri, and referred inevitably to the “. . . ignominious 
surrender of Maj. Isaac Lynde.” He applied to a congress- 
man to aid him toward exchange,” again mentioning the ig- 
nominious surrender, and this note was sent along to Stanton 
with the comment: “. . . seems they were treacherously sur- 
rendered by Maj. Isaac Lynde. . . .”®7 A second enclosure 
was a letter from aman in Detroit, where Gibbs was stationed 
on parole. The letter calls Gibbs’ command “. . . a portion 
of the force so shamefully surrendered by Colonel Lynde.’’* 
Friends who knew nothing of the surrender except what 
Gibbs had told them, obligingly contributed to the destruc- 
tion of Lynde’s name. 

On November 27th, 1866,.five years from the day he was 
dropped from the Army, Lynde was restored. to his former 
rank by order of President Johnson; and retired. 
~ 63. Cullum, Register, p. 168. 

64. Gibbs to Stanton, February 22, 1862. OR II, 3, pp. 298-99. 

65. Gibbs to N. H. MgLean, March 4, 1862. OR II, 3, pp. 346-7. 

66. Gibbs to Howard, March 4, 1862. OR II, 3, p. 369. 


67. Howard to Stanton, March [f1, 1862. OR II, 3, p. 368. 
68. Wm. Gray to Howard, March 5, 1862. OR II, 3, p. 369. 
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Lynde’s old commander, Canby, had much to do with this. 
Apparently in answer to a request from the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office, he listed what he thought were the extenuating 
circumstances of Lynde’s surrender at San Augustine 
Springs, first giving his opinion that Lynde’s force had been 
“sufficiently ample,” and that Lynde should not have aban- 
doned Fort Fillmore until the troops from Arizona had gotten 
safely out. 

While he does not excuse Lynde, Canby points out certain 
factors that he feels had influence on Lynde’s failure. First 
was the dissatisfaction among the troops. They had not been 
paid in ten months, “. . . in consequence of the desertion 
and defalcation of a paymaster.”’ Canby next tells of the dis- 
loyalty around Lynde, and the effect of secessionist pressure 
on the soldiery. Deserting officers tried to demoralize the 
troops. A rebel judge in E] Paso let his opinion be known that 
since the Union had been dissolved, no officers or men were 
bound to it by a former oath of allegiance. Then Canby goes 
on to emphasize the blow to the department caused by the 
discovery that Colonel W. W. Loring, its highest ranking 
officer from whom Canby took over the Department of New 
Mexico, had been in correspondence with the Confederates 
before his resignation. 

Canby adds that two of Lynde’s officers and several men 
deserted just before the engagement with the enemy at Me- 
silla. The effect upon Lynde’s mind was still further in- 
creased, says Canby, by Lynde’s suspicion that his own men 
had fired upon him. 


... From that moment he appears to have lost all confi- 
dence in his officers and men:— to have suspected treachery 
of which he was to be the first victim . . . experienced a men- 
tal paralysis that rendered him incapable of judgment or 
energy .. .®° 


Two months before this report from Canby, the Judge Ad- 
vocate General had delivered another opinion—this time to 
the Secretary of War. He cited testimony from Captain Crilly 


69. Canby to Adit. Gen., Lynde’s file (L7$6-ACP-1866), National Archives. It 


should here be recalled that 26 of his command “ deserted to the enemy. (See note 47.) 
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and Surgeon Norris, Purveyor General of the New Mexico 
department. Crilly had said of Lynde’s action that it “. 
should be attributed not to the disloyalty of Major Lynde but 
to his incapacity for the management of his command in such 
an emergency, he having become superannuated in service.” *° 
Norris felt that the “. . . loss of the command was caused 
by [a lack of?] foresight and precaution .. .,” and that 
Lynde’s loyalty was not questioned. 

From this and Canby’s testimony, the Judge Advocate 
General arrived at these conclusions: 


... first... the abandonment... warranted by a fair con- 
struction of Col. Canby’s orders, in a certain conjuncture which 
Major Lynde was justified in the circumstances in believing to 
have arrived ... perhaps he fell into an error of judgment, 
cannot be properly held guilty of dereliction of duty :—second 

. precautions taken ... for defense were not such as the situ- 
ation called for, nor such as a reasonably prudent, vigelent 
[sic] and competent officer should have exercised.—third ... 
undue precipitancy of the movement tended to demoralize the 
troops:—fourth ... his mismanagement of the retreat... 
was unsoldierly and culpable:—and fifth ... surrender to a 
probably inferior force, without firing a shot, though perhaps 
it finally became inevitable, was, nevertheless without excuse, 
and fully deserving of the rebuke with which it was visited.’”7! 


Eight months later, in September, 1866, someone per- 
suaded the nation’s foremost military hero to look into the 
whole matter. The name of that someone does not appear 
anywhere in the official files, but it should not be difficult to 
guess. It is still a matter of local knowledge in Lynde’s home 
village of Williamstown that his daughter, “Lou,” sometimes 
visited there, and that she was Mrs. Frederick Tracy Dent. 
According to Cullum’s Register, her husband and Ulysses 
Grant were classmates at West Point. Somewhere out on the 
frontier, where Dent several times served on the same posts 
as Lynde, the young officer met and married the older officer’s 
daughter. Dent’s sister married, also. Her name was Julia, 

70. See note 50. Crilly’s “superannuated in service” is very close to “‘superannuated 
and unfit for service’’ of Need's letter to Cameron from Fort Fauntleroy. Although I 
have found no record of Crilly visiting Fort Fauntleroy after the surrender, he may pos- 
sibly have done so and talked with Need there. 


71. J. Holt, Judge Advocate Gen'l to Sec’y of War. Lynde’s file (op. cit.). 
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and she later became Mrs. U. S. Grant. Another binding cir- 
cumstance in this small net of relationships was Dent’s double 
identity as Isaac Lynde’s son-in-law on the one hand, and 
Grant’s aide-de-camp on the other. The Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Biography says of him, in part: “. . . Dent was not a 
brilliant soldier, and owed much to his relationship to General 
Grant. . . .” Probably the same might be said of Major Isaac 
Lynde. 

In any case, Grant found that Lynde had been “summarily 
dismissed . . . without trial or investigation of his conduct.” 
Grant recommended to Stanton that Lynde be appointed 
Colonel of Infantry and retired immediately on appropriate 
pay.” 

A memorandum from the Adjutant General’s Office re- 
plied that Lynde could not, under the system then in force, be 
raised to Colonel, but that he could be restored to his Major’s 
rank, with his pay retroactive. In obscure support of this 
view, it was pointed out that Lynde would have been a Colonel 
in 1864, had he stayed in the service, but that he had passed 
the age of sixty-two, the retirement age, only a month before 
Grant’s recommendation. 

The wheels of the Army began to turn, and after a suitable 
number of revolutions and two more long weeks for Lynde, on 
November 27th the War Department’s General Order No. 94 
came out of the huge machine. It announced that by Presi- 
dent Johnson’s direction the order dismissing Lynde back in 
1861 had been revoked. His Major’s rank was restored, and he 
was retired as of July 28, 1866.** 


* * * * 


Major Isaac Lynde lived for another twenty years. His 
listing in Cullum closes with the curious fact that he served 
on court-martial duty on March 7, 1867—but this could have 
nothing to do with his own trouble, since by that time, of 
course, he was safely reinstated. Very little else is known 
about him. The old soldier who had shown so much promise as 
a boy in the Vermont hills, who must have felt that promise 


Grant to Stanton, September 18, 1566, Lynde’s file, op. cit. 
J.C. Kelton memorandum, Lynde’s file, op. cit. 


id 
‘ 
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4. Lynde’s file, op. cit. 
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wearing away in his middle years on the western plains and 
the southwestern deserts, went neither east nor west nor 
southwest in his remaining days. Instead, he returned to 
scenes reminiscent of his first duty, as a young lieutenant, in 
the Old Northwest. He lived for a time in St. Paul, Minne- 
sota.7> Later, he moved to Florida, but when he left the one 
for the other is not clear. 

On April 4, 1886, a telegram from St. Augustine, Florida, 
signed by an N. R. Fitzhugh, informed Mrs. T. F. Dent of 
Washington, D. C., that Major Lynde had died the preceding 
night, and that his body would be sent to Baltimore.” A few 
weeks later, Captain F. Marcy Lynde, retired, reported to the 
Adjutant General the cause of his father’s death.77 He termed 
it a “general breaking down of the system from advanced 
age.” Army records show that the Major would have been 82 
in that year. According to his West Point file, he would have 
been 80. 

It is curious that Lynde died at Picolata, twenty miles 
from St. Augustine, roughly the same distance as from Fort 
Fillmore to St. Augustine Springs, New Mexico, over the 
route of his old retreat. In a way, it could be said that his 


body, shipped through St. Augustine on its way to Baltimore, 
retraced the pattern of his tragic last hours with his 
command. 


Just three months before Major Lynde’s death, James 
Cooper McKee—the doctor, the tactician, the champion of 
righteousness—republished his petition to the Army,’ chal- 
lenging the legality of Presideat Johnson’s order restoring 
Lynde, and demanding that the old Major’s name be once 
more stricken from the rolls. 


75. There he dated and filled out a form, sent to him by the Army in 1872, stating 
that he had “never served in any Volunteer Organization in any capacity.’ Op. cit. 

76. Ibid. 

77. Ibid. 

78. Narrative, p. 27. 
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FORT UNION AND THE SANTA FE TRAIL 


By ROBERT M. UTLEY * 


OR over half a century a wide band of wagon ruts joined 

New Mexico, first as a Mexican province, later as Ameri- 
can territory, to the Missouri frontier and the States. Be- 
tween the American conquest in 1846 and the coming of the 
railroad in the decade of the seventies, the Santa Fe Trail 
was a momentous avenue of commerce, transportation, and 
communication, 

In Kansas the Trail divided, to. enter New Mexico by two 
routes. The Cimarron Cutoff, shortest but most dangerous 
fork, turned southwest from the Arkansas River and followed 
the dry course of the Cimarron River into the Oklahoma pan- 
handle, reaching New Mexico near present Clayton. The 
Mountain Branch, 100 miles longer and with the treacherous 
barrier of Raton Pass, kept to the north bank of the Arkansas, 
turned southwest along the base of the Rockies, and dropped 
into New Mexico at Raton Pass. The two branches united at 
the junction of Mora River and Sapello Creek, near modern 
Watrous. Six miles north of this strategic road junction.the 
United States Army in 1851 built Fort Union, destined to 
play a direct, active, and vital role in the subsequent drama 
of the Santa Fe Trail. 

Indeed, Fort Union owed its birth to the Santa Fe Trail. 
It was not, as usually assumed, conceived as the “guardian of 
the trail,” although this turned out to be a major role. Its 
principal function was to serve as a depot for military sup- 
plies shipped over the Santa Fe Trail to the United States 
Army in New Mexico.' The Mexican War had revolutionized 
the Santa Fe trade. Before 1846 the Trail had been an inter- 
"© National Park Service, Region Three, Santa Fe, New Mexico 


1. There were, of course, other reasons. Colonel Sumner had been advised by Secre- 
tary of War Conrad to move the troops out of the New Mexican towns and advar 
them closer to the Indian country. Fort Union was thus an outpost against the Utes 
and Jicarilla Apaches. At the same time, Maj. Thomas Swords, examining the New 
Mexican defense system for the Secretary, reported that the towns, besides being expen- 
sive and inconvenient sites for military posts, had a corrupting influence on the soldiers. 
Conrad to Sumner, April 1, 1851, in Annie H. Abel (ed.), The Official Correspondence 
of James S. Calhoun (Washington, 1915), 383-84; A. V. Bender, “Frontier Defense in 
the Territory of New Mexico, 1846-1853,"" New Mexico HistoricaL Review, IX, 3 (July, 
1934), 264-65. 
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national highway linking two alien communities. But “Kear- 
ny’s baggage train,” as Paxson wrote, “started a new era in 
plains freighting. . . . It became a matter of business, run- 
ning smoothly along familiar channels.” ? Gregg’s “commerce 
of the prairies,” conducted largely by private speculators, all 
but disappeared, and freighters specializing in hauling some- 
one else’s goods took over the Santa Fe Trail. A major por- 
tion of these goods was destined for the frontier posts in 
the Territory of New Mexico. 

The Southwest proved an expensive acquisition to the 
United States, for the population had been promised protec- 
tion from marauding Indians. In 1849 almost 1,000 soldiers, 
one-seventh of the United States Army, served in New Mex- 
ico’s Ninth Military Department. By 1859 the number had 
risen to 2,000, distributed among 16 scattered frontier out- 
posts. The land was not rich enough to subsist this army, and 
almost all provisions had to be hauled over the Santa Fe Trail 
from Fort Leavenworth. 

The need for a depot on the eastern frontier of New Mex- 
ico to receive and distribute these goods to other posts early 
became apparent. In the spring of 1851 the Department Com- 
mander, Maj. and Bvt. Col. John Munroe, sent his Quarter- 
master, Capt. L. C. Easton, and Lt. John G. Parke of the 
Topographical Engineers to “examine the country in the vi- 
cinity of Las Vegas and on the Moro [sic] Creek with a view 
of selecting a site for the establishment of a depot for sup- 
plies coming from the U.S.”’* By late April the reconnaissance 
had been completed and a report turned in (it has not been 
found) ,* but Munroe was almost immediately replaced by Lt. 
Col. and Bvt. Col. Edwin V. Sumner. Nevertheless, in July 
1851 Sumner established a supply depot such as envisioned 
by his predecessor and located it in the area reconnoitered by 
Parke and Easton. He also moved Department Headquarters 

2. Frederick L. Paxson, The Last American Frontier (New York, 1910), 67. 

3. Lt. and Acting Assistant Adjutant General (hereafter AAAG) Lafayette McLaws 
to Lt. John G. Parke, March 12, 1851; Special Order (hereafter SO) No. 14, Hq. Ninth 
Mil. Dept., Santa Fe, March 14, 1851; National Archives, typescript in Arrott Collection, 
Highlands Univ., Las Vegas, N. M. Hereafter all citations of materia] from the Na- 
tional Archives in the Arrott Collection will be designated NA, AC. 


4. Munroe to Adjt. Gen. (hereafter AG) Roger Jones, April 30, 1851, NA, AC, 
transmitted the report to Washington 
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from Santa Fe to the new depot, which was named Fort 
Union.® 

Military freight hauled from Fort Leavenworth was un- 
loaded at the Fort Union depot, repacked, and assigned as 
needed to the posts of New Mexico and Arizona. Often, when 
wagons or entire trains contained shipments for one fort only, 
they continued directly to the destination without unloading 
at Fort Union. Other Quartermaster depots were established, 
at Yuma and San Antonio, but Fort Union continued through- 
out its lifetime to be the supply center of the frontier army 
in the Southwest. 

Virtually all military freighting on the Santa Fe Trail was 
performed under contract by civilian companies. Waste and 
inefficiency had characterized the logistical support, managed 
by the: Quartermaster Department, of Kearny’s Army of the 
West, and in 1848 the Government turned to the contract sys- 
tem. For $11.75 per hundred, James Browne of Independence 
in that year agreed to transport 200,000 pounds of supplies 
to New Mexico. The next year, in partnership with William 
H. Russell, he contracted to haul all government stores over 
the Santa Fe Trail for $9.88 per hundred. Joseph Clymer and 
David Waldo entered the field in 1850, and that year 278 
wagons of military freight passed over the Trail to New Mex- 
ico. Some continued to the new post at El] Paso. Browne, Rus- 
sell, and Company were the largest contractors, accounting 
for 135 of the 278 wagons.® 

In 1853 another new freighter made his appearance, his 
name destined to be linked to that of William H. Russell. Alex- 
ander Majors made two round trips to New Mexico, one with 
a consignment of goods from Independence to Santa Fe, the 
other under government contract from Fort Leavenworth to 
Fort Union. In 1854, again under contract, he sent 100 
wagons in four trains from Leavenworth to Union. The fol- 
lowing year he went into partnership with William H. Rus- 


5. Sumner to Jones, Oct. 24, 1851, in Abel (ed.), Official Correspondence of James 


S. Calhoun, 416-18. Throughout the 1850's and 1860’s Department Headquarters was lo- 
cated variously at Fort Union, Santa Fe, Albuquerque, and elsewhere depending on the 
scene of most active operations. 

6. Walker D. Wyman, “The Military Phase of Santa Fe Freighting, 1846-1865,” 
Kansas Historical Quarterly, I, 5 (November, 1932), 415-28. 
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sell. In 1856 Majors and Russell had 350 wagons on the Trail, 
and the next year contracted to deliver five million pounds of 
freight. In 1858, a third partner having joined the firm, Rus- 
sell, Majors, and Waddell contracted to deliver all freight 
turned over to them by the Government, and by 1860 and 
1861 were the principal contractors freighting between Fort 
Leavenworth and Fort Union.’ 

Large-scale military freighting, dominated by Russell, 
Majors, and Waddell, continued until 1866, when the rail- 
road moved west into Kansas. Each railroad town thereafter 
served briefly as the port of embarkation for freight wagons. 
After the rails reached Denver in 1870, wagons continued to 
move supplies over the Mountain Branch of the Trail between 
Pueblo and Fort Union. The Santa Fe Railroad crossed the 
Mora Valley in 1879 and ended the era of military freighting 
on the Santa Fe Trail. 

Fort Union consisted not only of a Quartermaster depot 
to handle incoming supplies, but also of a military post. The 
post garrison performed duties similar to those of other gar- 
risons in the West. One important function of the frontier 
army was to blaze new wagon roads and improve old ones. 
Officers and men of Fort Union expended such labor princi- 
pally on the Santa Fe Trail. 

Shortly after Colonel Sumner established Fort Union, his 
Quartermaster, Capt. E. S. Sibley, laid out a road that linked 
Fort Union with the main route of the Santa Fe Trail between 
the Mora Crossings and Las Vegas. Although it saved several 
miles, this route seems to have enjoyed only briefly the favor 
of freighters and other travellers. 

At the same time, Sumner sent Lt. John Pope of the Topo- 
graphical Engineers to seek “a new road by the shortest 
practicable route between this point and Fort Leavenworth.” 
Lying between the Cimarron Cutoff and the Mountain 
Branch, Pope’s road intersected the Arkansas River at Big 


7. Ibid.; Alexander Majors, Seventy Years on the Frontier (Denver, 1893), 140-43; 
Edward Steere, Fort Union: Its Economic and Military History (Ms. Report, National 
Park Service, Santa Fe, c. 1939), 55-57. 

8. Report of Col. J. K. F. Mansfield . . . Regarding his Inspection of the Depart- 
ment of New Mexico During . . . 1853 (Ms., National Archives, typescript in Library, 
Museum of New Mexico, Santa Fe). 
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Timbers, near the site of Bent’s Fort, in modern Colorado. 
An extension of this road, probably also pioneered by Pope, 
connected Fort Union with the Cimarron Branch at the cross- 
ing of the Canadian River by a route lying north of the Tur- 
key Mountains, thus gaining several miles to travellers 
arriving on the Cimarron Branch.!°® 

Pope’s road was a compromise between the Mountain and 
Cimarron Branches. It was shorter than the Mountain 
Branch and, by skirting the eastern slope of the Raton Moun- 
tains, avoided the winter snows of Raton Pass. During the 
Civil War it had another advantage: it was far enough from 
Texas to be free of the Confederate threat to the Cimarron 
Branch, a threat that existed less in reality than in the minds 
of Union officers. 

The advantages of this road, with a slight variation at its 
northern end to connect with Fort Wise (later Fort Lyon), 
were not lost upon officers at Fort Union and Santa Fe. Sup- 
ply trains for Union forces in New Mexico might use this 
road the year around without fear of Texan guerrillas. From 
Fort Union to the head of the Cimarron the road had already 
been surveyed, and required only minor banking and grading 
at stream crossings. From Fort Wise south but little work was 
needed, principally on the eastern slopes of the Raton Moun- 
tains. During the winter of 1861 and summer of 1862, there- 
fore, details from Forts Union and Wise worked towards each 
other on this road, meeting on the upper Cimarron.'! What 
share of Civil War freight the road carried thereafter is not 
apparent. It is clear, however, that the Mountain and Cim- 
arron Branches also continued to be used by freighters. 

In addition to processing military freight and seeking new 
and better routes, troops from Fort Union performed another 

9. SO'No. 58, Fort Union, Aug. 6, 1851, NA, AC; Sumner to AG Roger Jones, Oct. 
24, 1851, in Abel (ed.), Official Correspondence of James S. Calhoun, 416-18. 

10. Mansfield Report (1853). Colonel Mansfield gives credit for this to Capt. James 
H. Carleton, whom he probably confused with Lieutenant Pope. Carleton and his com- 
pany were patrolling the Cimarron Route at the same time Pope was reconnoitering 
the new road. The mistake, therefore, is understandable. 

11. Capt. & AQM J. C. McFerran to Maj. & QM J. L. Donaldson, Nov. 11, 1861; 
Lt. & AAAG W. J. L. Nicodemus to Capt. Elmer Otis, 4th Cav., Nov. 15, 1861; Nico- 
demus to Commanding Officer (hereafter CO) Fort Union, Nov. 15, 1861; SO No. 125, 


Hq., Dept. of N. M., July 16, 1862; SO No. 144, Hq., Dept. of N. M., Aug. 15, 1862, 
NA, AC. 
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important duty connected with the Santa Fe Trail. Military 
protection of the Trail is a chapter in its history that re- 
mains to be adequately explored. Historians have dealt with 
early attempts to provide escorts from Missouri to the Ar- 
kansas, but the part played by the garrison of Fort Union 
has never been fully told. Although less dramatic, it spanned 
15 years and proved far more effective. 

No sooner had Fort Union been established than Colonel 
Sumner, in August 1851, issued orders for Capt. James H. 
Carleton to patrol the Cimarron Branch of the Trail between 
Fort Union and the Arkansas. With his Company K, First 
Dragoons, Carleton remained in the field until November 4. 
So successful was he in preventing depredations on freight 
trains by the Kiowas, Comanches, and Jicarilla Apaches that 
he drew the same assignment the next year. During the sum- 
mer of 1852 Company K twice marched to Fort Atkinson, at 
the crossing of the Arkansas, and returned to Fort Union.'” 

After 1852 there is no record of further patrolling such as 
Carleton had performed for the remainder of the decade. 
Rather, protection took the form of military escorts of the 
Independence-Santa Fe Mail.'* During the 1850’s the Kiowas 
and Comanches were in general friendly, or at least not ac- 
tively hostile, and the war against the Jicarillas kept the tribe 
busy in the mountains around Taos and Abiquid. Neverthe- 
less, escorts were furnished whenever officials of the stage 
company or Post Office Department feared that danger ex- 
isted. Late in 1857, as the result of a directive from the Secre- 
tary of War, the Commanding Officer at Fort Union began 
providing regular escorts for the mail. 

The escort usually consisted of an officer and 20 to 40 men, 
later of a sergeant and 15 to 20 men, who accompanied the 


12. Sumner to Carleton, Aug. 1, 1851; SO No. 23, Hq., Ninth Mil. Dept., near 
Albuquerque, March 28, 1852; SO No. 31, Hq., Ninth Mil. Dept., near Albuquerque, 
May 3, 1852; Annual! Returns, First Dragoons, 1851 and 1852, NA, AC. Sumner to AG 
Roger Jones, Oct. 24, 1851, in Abel (ed.), Official Correspondence of James S. Calhoun, 
416-18. 


13. Monthly stage service was inaugurated between Independence and Santa Fe in 
July 1850, with a contract let to carry the U. S. Mail. Throughout the 1850's service was 
erratic, and as late as 1860 the commander of the Department of New Mexico complained 
of the “great irregularity of the Mails.”’ Col. T. T. Fauntleroy to Postmaster General, 
Dec. 16, 1860, NA, AC; LeRoy R. Hafen, The Overland Mail, 1849-1869 (Glendale, 1926), 
70-73, briefly sketches the details of the Santa Fe Mail. 
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stages to the Arkansas and returned to Fort Union with the 
next west-bound mail. The soldiers, infantry or dismounted 
horsemen, rode in wagons. This method had been adopted 
by Col. John Garland, Department Commander, because it 
afforded better defense in the event of attack and because of 
the scarcity of grass, especially in winter, along the road 
between the Canadian and the Arkansas. Even so, the mules 
drawing the escort wagons frequently broke down and al- 
ways had trouble keeping up with the mail coaches. The stage 
company had relay stations with fresh animals on the Mora 
and the Arkansas, but the army mules travelled over 600 
miles, from Fort Union to the Arkansas and back, without 
relief. So troublesome did this problem become that Colonel 
Garland in March 1858 requested the Adjutant General of 
the Army to have instructions issued to the mail company to 
keep pace with the slower moving escort.'* 

The necessity of furnishing escorts kept the Fort Union 
garrison constantly below strength, and proved a serious 
handicap to the post commander. Nevertheless, Colonel Gar- 
land could report early in 1858 “that no mail has been lost 
since my administration of this Military Department—four 
years and a half—and that I have never failed to furnish 
escorts whenever in my judgment they were deemed 
necessary.” 5 

Probably as a result of these difficulties, and the apparent 
friendliness of the Indians on the Cimarron Route, Garland 
in May 1858 discontinued the escorts. In October 1859, how- 
ever, the mail from Independence failed to arrive in Santa Fe 
on schedule. Citizens and postal officials became so alarmed 
that Col. B. L. E. Bonneville, Garland’s successor, was in- 
duced to order two officers and 75 men, virtually the entire 
garrison of Fort Union, to escort the next eastbound stage 
to the Arkansas. At Cottonwood Spring the mail and escort, 
under Capt. R. M. Morris of the Regiment of Mounted Rifles, 


14. Lt. & AAAG W. A. Nichols to Lt. Col. Philip St. George Cooke, March 12, 
1854; Unsgd. (Fort Union) to Nichols, March 8, 1856; Nichols to Col. W. W. Loring, 
Jan. 29, 1857; Col. B. L. E. Bonneville to AAG Lorenzo Thomas, Feb. 28, 1857; Loring 
to Nichols, Jan. 25, 1858; Garland to AG Samuel Cooper, Jan. 30 & March 14, 1858; 
Loring to Capt. & AQM L. C. Easton, March 9, 1858, NA, AC. 

15. Garland to AG Samuel Cooper, Jan. 30, 1858, NA, AC. 
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met the west-bound mail. It was accompanied by Col. Thomas 
T. Fauntleroy and escort enroute to Santa Fe to replace Col- 
onel Bonneville. Fauntleroy issued orders on the spot assum- 
ing command of the Department of New Mexico (name for 
the Ninth Military Department since 1853) and relieving 
Captain Morris and half of his command of further escort 
duty. At the same time he called upon the Adjutant General 
for “particular instruction at the earliest moment” on the 
subject of furnishing regular escorts for the mail.!** 

No sooner had Fauntleroy reached Santa Fe, however, 
than he authorized continued escorts. It was a fortunate 
move, for on December 4, at Cold Spring in the Oklahoma 
panhandle, 20 Kiowa warriors attacked the mail wagon and 
its escort, slightly wounding one soldier. The Indians were 
repulsed, but kept the troops pinned down with long-rarige 
rifle fire for several hours.'® 

Thereafter raiding Kiowas and Comanches became in- 
creasingly active, and throughout the Civil War years travel 
on the Cimarron Branch was a dangerous undertaking. 
Fauntleroy reinforced Fort Union, and escorts regularly ac- 
companied the mail. A new system was devised. Troops from 
Fort Union escorted the east-bound mail about half way to the 
Arkansas. There they met the west-bound mail under escort 
by troops from Kansas. Each detachment then accompanied 
the mail back to its home base.!? 

Later in 1860 Fauntleroy authorized the Commanding 
Officer at Fort Union, Lt. Col. George B. Crittenden, to seize 
any opportunity offered to strike a blow at the Kiowas and 
Comanches. In December Crittenden learned that a war party 
was harassing traffic on the Mountain Branch about 70 miles 
north of Fort Union. With 88 men of Companies D, H, K, and 


l5a. Lt. & AAAG J. D. Wilkins to Capt. R. M. Morris, Oct. 15, 17, and 18, 1859; 
Wilkins to D. V. Whiting, Postmaster at Santa Fe, Oct. 16 and 17, 1859; Wilkins to 
Lt. A. Jackson, Oct. 17, 1859; Bonneville to AAG Lorenzo Thomas, Oct. 17, 1859; 
Bonneville to Gov. Abraham Rencher, Oct. 18, 1859; Fauntleroy to AG Samuel Cooper, 
Oct. 25, 1859; Fauntleroy to Morris, Oct. 25, 1859; Fauntleroy to Thomas, Nov. 6, 1859, 
NA, AC. 

16. Lt. & AAAG J. D. Wilkins to Maj. J. S. Simonson, Nov. 14, 1859; SO No. 70, 
Fort Union, Nov. 16, 1859; Simonson to Wilkins, Dec. 9, 1859; Fauntleroy to AAG 
Lorenzo Thomas, Dec. 12, 1859, NA, AC. 

17. Wilkins to Lt. D. Bell, Pawnee Fork, K. T., Jan. 3, 1860; Wilkins to Simonson, 
Jan. 10, 1860; ibid., Jan. (7), 1860; Jan. 28, 1860, NA, AC. 
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E, Regiment of Mounted Rifles, he marched up the Trail. The 
Indians, however, had moved east and were preparing to 
attack traffic on the Cimarron Branch. The Mounted Riflemen 
followed their trail night and day and, on January 2, 1861, 
surprised a villiage of 175 Kiowa and Comanche lodges on the 
Cimarron River 10 miles north of Cold Spring. The Indians 
were driven from their camp with a loss of 10 killed and an 
unknown number wounded. Crittenden had three men 
wounded. The troops destroyed the village and its contents 
and returned to Fort Union with 40 captured horses.'* 

It is noteworthy that, throughout the decade of the 1850’s, 
there is no record of military detachments assigned to escort 
freight caravans. Except for Carleton’s operations in 1851 
and 1852, which were designed to safeguard all traffic simply 
by the presence of troops on the Trail, all escorts were of the 
Independence-Santa Fe Mail. To the extent that these escorts 
advertised to the Indians the proximity of soldiers, they in- 
directly protected freight trains. The freighters, however, 
understood the conditions of the trail and organized for their 
own protection. They consequently felt no need of military 
protection and made no demand for such service.'* The pic- 
ture changes in the 1860’s. The mounting Indian menace, the 
fear of Confederate attacks on freight caravans, and the vital 
need of assuring a continuous “ow of provisions to Union 
forces in New Mexico led to escorts of freight trains on the 
Santa Fe Trail. 

In June 1861 Col. Edward R. S. Canby, who had just 
assumed command in New Mexico, promptly took two steps 
to protect the Santa Fe Trail. Fearful of a Confederate move 
against his lines of supply anc communication, he instructed 
Maj. William Chapman at Fort Union to organize parties of 
Mexican or Indian spies to watch the Cimarron Branch and 
the road from Fort Smith via the Canadian River to Anton 
Chico and Santa Fe. Masquerading as hunters or traders, 
they were to operate well south of the roads and give timely 

18. SO No. 103, Fort Union, Dec. 26, 1860; Crittenden to AAAG at Santa Fe, 


Ja 11, 1861; Fauntleroy to AAG Lorenzo Thomas, Jan. 12, 1861, NA, AC. 
19. Cf. Steere, Economic and Military History, 34-35 
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warning of Confederate movements. By June 25 Chapman 
had employed nine New Mexicans for this duty.*° 

At the same time Canby ordered Capt. Thomas Duncan at 
Fort Union to lead 100 Mounted Riflemen and two companies 
of recently organized New Mexico Volunteers to the crossing 
of the Arkansas to escort freight trains to Fort Union. In 
August he sent a squadron of Mounted Rifles to Fort Wise, 
on the Arkansas near the site of Bent’s Fort, to strengthen 
that post and help protect trains using the Mountain Branch. 
In the same month Lt. Col. Christopher “Kit’’ Carson marched 
four companies of New Mexico Volunteers to the Arkansas 
to bring in trains using the Cimarron Route.*! 

Patrols and escorts carried out similar missions through- 
out the winter of 1861 and summer of 1862. In August 1862 
a system of patrols was inaugurated on the Mountain Branch, 
troops from Fort Union covering the Trail to Raton Pass, 
troops from Fort Lyon (formerly Wise) from the pass to that 
fort. A force of the First Colorado Volunteers was ordered to 
establish a temporary camp on the Mountain Route midway 
between Forts Wise and Union and give protection to freight 
trains and mail coaches.”? 

That troops were assigned to such duty during 1861 and 
1862 reflects the importance Canby attached to keeping open 
the Santa Fe Trail. These were the critical Civil War years in 
New Mexico. Texans under Lt. Col. John R. Baylor occupied 
southern New Mexico in the summer of 1861, and the Con- 
federate brigade of Brig. Gen. Henry H. Sibley carried the 
invasion north to Albuquerque and Santa Fe during the first 
four months of 1862. Battles were fought at Valverde in Feb- 
ruaiy and Glorieta Pass in March before the Texans with- 
drew from the Territory. At the same time Navahos and 

20. Lt. & AAAG A. L. Anderson to Chapman, June 19, 1861, NA, AC. Notation on 
back lists names of New Mexican spies employed by Chapman. 

21. Anderson to CO Fort Union, June 30, 1861, War of the Rebellion: Official Rec- 
ords of the Union and Confederate Armies, Ser. I, Vol. IV, 49; Canby to Chapman, 
Aug. 15, 1861 ; Chapman to Col. Ceran St. Vrain, First New Mexico Volunteers, Aug. 18, 


1861; Chapman to Anderson, Aug. 22, 1861, NA, AC. 

22. Lt. & AAAG W. J. L. Nicodemus to CO Fort Union, Dec. 8, 1861; Canby to 
Col. J. M. Chivington, June 30, 1862; Chapman to CO Fort Union, July 2, 1862; Canby 
to AAAG Dept. of Kansas, July 3, 1862; Capt. & AAAG Gurden Chapin to Col. J. H 
Leavenworth, Aug. 7, 1862; Chapin to CO Fort Union, Aug. 9, 1862, NA, AC. 
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Mescalero Apaches were raiding settlements throughout New 
Mexico. Still, these demands did not prevent Canby from 
detaching troops to guard the Santa Fe Trail. 

When Canby went east to other duty in September 1862, 
Brig. Gen. James H. Carleton, who had led the California 
Column to New Mexico, took command of the department and 
retained it until the end of the war. He appreciated the im- 
portance of the Santa Fe Trail and, from his experience in 
patrolling it in 1851 and 1852, was familiar with the problems 
involved in its protection. He believed that troops should be 
temporarily stationed on the most dangerous section of the 
Trail, and recommended to the Adjutant General in May and 
again in July 1863 that four companies be placed at Cold 
Spring and four at Cimarron Spring.** 

This plan called for reinforcements and seems not to have 
been adopted until 1864, by which time the plains were in 
the throes of a disastrous Indian uprising, with Kiowas, Co- 
manches, and Cheyennes attacking trains between the Ar- 
kansas and Fort Union. In the summer of 1864 Carleton 
stationed 50 cavalrymen and 50 infantrymen at the crossing 
of the Arkansas, an equal force at Lower Cimarron Springs, 
and 50 cavalrymen and 30 infantrymen at Upper Cimarron 
Springs. He also sent one company to Fort Lyon and one to 
Gray’s Ranch, on the Purgatory River in Colorado, to police 
the Mountain Route. These troops, California and New Mex- 
ico Volunteers, carried rations for 60 days.** 

Carleton next decided to strike at the home country of the 
Indians who were raiding on the Santa Fe Trail. Late in No- 
vember 1864 he sent Col. Kit Carson and the First New Mex- 
ico Cavalry, fresh from victory over the Navahos, into the 
Texas panhandle, heart of the Kiowa-Comanche country. On 
November 26 the troops attacked a large camp of Kiowas 
on the Canadian River near the ruins of William Bent’s old 
trading post. Joined by Comanches, the Kiowas counterat- 


23. Carleton to AG Lorenzo Thomas, May 10, 1863, July 14, 1863, in U. S. Cong., 
Condition of the Indian Tribes: Report of the Joint Special Committee Appointed Under 
Resolution of March 3, 1865 (Washington, 1867), 109-10. 

24. Carleton to Capt. E. H. Bergmann, Aug. 22, 1864; Carleton to Thomas, Aug. 27 
and 29, 1864; SO No. 32, Dept. of N. M., Aug. 20, 1864; SO No. 34, Aug. 28, 1864, in 
ibid., 191-95, 241-42. 
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tacked and besieged Carson in the ruins. The battle of Adobe 
Walls raged all day, but mountain howitzers kept the Indians 
at bay. At dusk the troops burned the Kiowa village and 
withdrew.*5 

Meanwhile, General Carleton made preparations for 
guarding the Trail during the approaching travel season. He 
had hoped to establish temporary camps during the sum- 
mer of 1865 at Lower Cimarron Springs, Cold Spring, Rabbit 
Ear Creek and Whetstone Creek,** but, probably because of 
insufficient men, modified this plan. instead, on February 8, 
1865, he published the following notice: 27 


To the people:: 

Owing to Indian difficulties upon the roads leading from 
New Mexico to the States, a company of troops will leave Fort 
Union, New Mexico, for Fort Larned, Kansas, on the first and 
fifteenth of every month, until further orders, commencing on 
the first day of March, 1865. The first company will go by the 
Raton mountain route, the second by the Cimarron route, and 
so on, alternately. The merchants and others who wish to send 
trains in after goods can assemble their trains at such points 
near Fort Union as may be desired by them, so as to have the 
protection of these periodical escorts, if such be their wish. Ar- 
rangements will be made with Major General Curtis, command- 
ing the department of Kansas, so as to send these companies 
back from Fort Larned at such times as may best promote the 
interests and safety of all who may have trains upon the road 
coming in this direction. 

By command of General Carleton: 

Ben. C. Cutler, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 


Carleton provided these escorts for two months, but by 
May all the troops that could be spared were in the field, and 
he had to discontinue the service. At the same time, however, 
he ordered Col. Kit Carson, with two companies of the First 
New Mexico Cavalry and a company of California Volun- 
teers, to leave Fort Union on May 20 and establish a canton- 


25. R. N. Richardson, The Comanche Barrier to South Plains Settlement (Glendale, 
1933), 285-87 ; idem., “The Comanche Indians and the Fight at Adobe Walls,”” Panhandle- 
Plains Historical Review, IV (1931); C. Boone McClure (ed.), “The Battle of Adobe 
Walls, 1864,” ibid., XXI (1948). 

26. Carleton to Maj. Gen. S. R. Curtis, Jan. 24, 1865, Condition of the Indian Tribes, 
215-16. 

27. Reproduced in ibid., 243. 
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ment at Cedar Bluff or Cold Spring, on the Cimarron Route. 
Carson was to occupy this camp until November 1865 and 
protect trains passing to and from the States. He was also 
to have a talk with the Kiowa, Comanche, and Cheyenne 
chiefs. “Tell them this,”-advised the General. ““They must not 
think to stop the commerce of the plains, nor must they 
imagine that we are going to keep up escorts with trains. We 
do this now until we learn whether they will behave or not. 
If they will not, we will end the matter by a war which will 
remove any further necessity for escorts.” *° 

Near Cedar Spring Carson’s men built Camp Nichols, a 
fort consisting of stone officers’ quarters and walled tents sur- 
rounded by stone breastworks banked with earth. The first 
escort left Camp Nichols on June 19 and accompanied a cara- 
van of 70 wagons to Fort Larned. Carson had no opportunity 
to convey Carleton’s sentiments to the hostile chiefs, for he 
was almost immediately called to Santa Fe to testify before 
a joint congressional committee investigating Indian affairs. 
Maj. Albert H. Pfeiffer, his second-in-command, remained to 
furnish escorts to caravans for the remainder of the season. 
Camp Nichols was presumably abandoned in November 1865 
as planned, for Col. James F. Meline found it in ruins the fol- 
lowing summer.” 

Carson’s expedition of 1865 marked the end of escort 
service on a significant scale by troops from Fort Union. The 
railroad moving west into Kansas in 1866-67 caused traffic on 
the Santa Fe Trail to shift increasingly to the Mountain 
3ranch. The Army mounted campaigns against the Kiowas, 
Comanches, and Cheyennes in 1868-69 and again in 1874-75, 
but not in the locale of the Santa Fe Trail and not primarily 
because of depredations on the Trail. These campaigns 
crushed the power of the tribes on the southern plains. Soon 
afterward, the railroad advanced through Raton Pass into 
New Mexico. In 1880 the first engine steamed into Lamy, sta- 
tion for Santa Fe, and the Santa Fe Trail passed into history. 

28. Carleton to Carson, May 4, May 8, 1865; SO No. 15, Hq., Dept. of N. M., May 7, 
ary ~¢% ‘Babin, Kit Carson Days, 1809-1868 (2 v., New York, 1935), II, 751-55; 


Aurora Hunt, The Army of the Pacific, 1860-1866 (Glendale, 1951), 163-65; James F. 
Meline, Two Thousand Miles on Horseback . in the Year 1866 (New York, 1867), 269. 





SOLOMON PERRY SUBLETTE: MOUNTAIN MAN 
OF THE FORTIES 


By JOHN E. SUNDER* 


HREE weary Mountain Men, leading a small string of pack 

mules, joined a larger group of travelers bedding down in 
the snow near the bank of E] Rio de las Animas. Tall, rugged 
Solomon Perry Sublette and his two “clever companions,” Bill 
Garmon and Fred Smith, carried government express dis- 
patches to Taos and Santa Fe. The other adventurers were 
several days out of Bent’s Fort on the Arkansas bound for 
northern New Mexico, determined to “kill and scalp” anyone 
party to the Taos rising and recent murder of Governor 
Charles Bent. The year 1847 was unpropitious for American 
authority in New Mexico, and the men encamped near the 
Purgatory that wintry night, February 11, slept in dangerous 
territory.! 

Lurking Indians, biting wind and blistering sun were 
Western elements all Mountain Men endured, and “Sol” Sub- 
lette was an old hand who could take whatever nature pro- 
vided. For at least nine years he had wandered the plains and 
mountains from Missouri to California, Idaho to the South- 
west, trapping, trading, exploring, never marrying, never set- 
tling down for more than a few months. His Western exploits 
were common Sublette family fare. At thirty-two he.was the 
youngest of five brothers. William, the oldest, had died two 
years earlier after twenty years of Western activity—had 
died a wealthy, highly respected Missourian. Milton was 
buried at Ft. Laramie. Pinckney had perished in an Indian 
engagement. Only Andrew, several years Solomon’s senior, 
was alive, living in Missouri, preparing to serve in the Mexi- 
can War.? 

* The University of Texas 

1. Lewis H. Garrard, Wah-To-Yah And the Taos Trail (Norman, 1955), pp. 123, 
137; Ralph P. Bieber (ed.), Wah-To-Yah And the Taos Trail (Glendale, 1938), pp. 200- 
= 2. File of Andrew W. Sublette, Capt. U. S. A., 1846-1848, Records of the Adjutant 
General's Office, Record Group No. 94, MSS., National Archives; Daily Missouri Repub- 
lican (St. Louis), August 1, 1845; Daily Picayune (New Orleans), December 15, 1843; 


List of Persons killed in the Fur Trade, Sublette MSS., 1819-1860, Missouri Historical 
Society, St. Louis (Hereafter cited: Sublette MSS). 
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All of the brothers were conditioned to a hardy outdoor 
existence by boyhood years in hilly, sparsely-inhabited coun- 
try. Solomon, born in Lincoln County, Kentucky, shortly after 
the War of 1812, was named for a maternal uncle, Solomon 
Whitley, and quite possibly for Oliver Hazard Perry, naval 
hero of the Battle of Lake Erie. Phillip A. Sublette, Solomon’s 
father, prospered as a tavern owner, part-time farmer, land 
speculator and county officeholder. Isabella Whitley, Solo- 
mon’s mother, was the second oldest daughter of Colonel Wil- 
liam Whitley, the renowned Indian fighter and lord of an 
imposing brick home overlooking the Wilderness Road in Lin- 
coln County, Kentucky.*® 

The postwar trans-Mississippi land boom engulfed the 
Sublettes in 1817 and drew Phillip, Isabella and their children 
from Kentucky across the booming Old Northwest to the 
French settlement at St. Charles, Missouri Territory. Babe- 
in-arms Solomon was bundled up with the family property 
and carried west.‘ At St. Charles his parents returned to 
tavern-keeping, operated a ferry for a short time and helped 
Americanize the entrenched French culture of their newly- 
adopted town. Settlers flocked through the community; fur 


traders floated past the levee bound for the rich, virgin trap- 
ping regions along the Upper Missouri; and Solomon’s new 
world was a small child’s-eye-view of wagon wheels, plod- 
ding oxen, bemoccasined Indian traders and a Territory in 
transition. 

Tragedy came early in his life and stayed late. His par- 


3. Solomon's actual year of birth is conjectural. The granite shaft marking the 
Sublette burial ground in Bellefontaine Cemetery, St. Louis, states that he was forty-two 
years old at the time of his death, August 31, 1857. Stella M. Drumm, who worked for 
many years on the Sublette Papers in the Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis, accepted 
1816 as his date of birth. Records in the Probate Court, St. Charles, Missouri, place him 
last in the chronological list of Sublette heirs. The frequently accepted statement that 
.Pinckney W. Sublette was the youngest of the five Sublette brothers seems to be 
inaccurate 

For information on the Sublette-Whitley family see the archives of Lincoln and 
Pulaski counties, Kentucky, 1797-1826. Also see the Lincoln and Pulaski county tax 
lists, at the Kentucky Historical Society, for the same period. The Draper Collection of 
Kentucky Manuscripts (Microfilms of the Draper Collection in the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin), 1775-1845, now at the Filson Club, Louisville, contains addi- 
tional valuable information. 

4. St. Charles County Census Record, 1817, MS., St. Charles County Court, St. 
Charles, Missouri. 
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ents died of illnesses modern medicine might have cured, and 
he and his young sisters and brothers were entrusted to close 
relatives. William and Milton, the older boys, entered the fur 
trade, since economic conditions after the Panic of 1819 were 
uninviting in St. Charles. Solomon was taken by relatives who 
had followed the Sublettes to Missouri.®> He matured during 
the eighteen-twenties and early thirties—matured and 
basked in the reflected light cast by his remarkable brothers. 
While he received a modest education and learned to ride, 
shoot and understand the countryside, they exploited the far 
western fur potential. Since William was the oldest brother 
and financially the most successful, he took charge of Solo- 
mon’s career and carefully provided for him in his estate.® 

In 1836 Solomon turned twenty-one. William offered to 
establish him in business. At first Solomon “could not make 
up his mind what course to pursue,” but through William’s 
positive suggestions decided finally to open a clothing store 
at Independence. The choice was sound: Independence was 
the outfitting point for both the Santa Fe and Oregon trails, 
times were good and the Sublettes had excellent business con- 
tacts in western Missouri. Robert Campbell, William’s part- 
ner, then in the East, purchased an expensive outfit of shoes, 
hats, boots and Indian goods for the prospective store. While 
Campbell gathered the order, Solomon, to gain experience, 
clerked at Smith’s St. Louis clothing shop.” 

After a month’s work behind the counter at Smith’s store, 
Solomon traveled to Independence “well reconciled and anx- 
ious” to secure an advantageous location for his shop and to 
prove to his family his business ability. He found a desirable 
location, opened his doors in mid-April and six months later 
granted William a power of attorney. Business was good the 
first year, seemed even better the second and continued pros- 
perous into the third. He restocked items—cigars, shaving 

5. For extensive information on the Sublette-Whitley family in St. Charles see the 
St. Charles County archives, 1817-1827. The archives of Callaway County, Missouri, con- 
tain many references to the McKinney family. 

6. Will of William L. Sublette, 1831, Sublette MSS. 


7. W. L. Sublette to Robert Campbell, January 4, 12, 30, February 9, April 20, 
1836, ibid. 
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boxes, shoes and socks—purchased from Independence whole- 
salers, yet he did not repay William for the greater part of his 
original supply.® 

The Panic of 1837 set in motion a depression wave which 
bit by bit surged westward, bringing trying times to Missis- 
sippi Valley merchants. Solomon grew restless with a shop- 
keeper’s existence. His St. Louis companions dared him to 
“throw away [his] . .. old hats and coats” and return to 
mint juleps and the ladies. Since he disliked keeping shop, he 
closed his door, sold William his “‘negro man Cato,”’- whom he 
had purchased in Independence, and substituted parties and 
cards for a merchant’s life.* 

During the spring and early summer of 1838 he visited 
Arkansas and Louisiana and sold a jack and several mules 
at Natchitoches. He liked stock-trading enough to return to 
St. Louis where William agreed to support his new equestrian 
interest. With a “drove of horses” in hand, Solomon set out 
for New Orleans and the “Southern Country.” His success 
was very limited, however, in fact too limited to be promising, 
and he dashed to St. Louis, leaving horses and mules at Wash- 
ington, Arkansas, to be sold by a friend.'° 

As might be expected he did not return to Arkansas, but 
parted company with William in St. Louis, hurried to Inde- 
pendence and, by late spring, 1839, was on his way to Santa 
Fe.'! William had spent over three hundred dollars financing 
his young brother’s unproductive southern ventures. Solo- 
mon’s outstanding debt to William was well over three thou- 
sand dollars by that time, although Sublette and Campbell 
held him responsible for only his clothing store accounts.'* 

In the West, Solomon criss-crossed the countryside be- 


8. S. P. Sublette Power of Attorney to W. L. Sublette, October 17, 1836, ibid.; 
Bill of J. Basey( 7?) to S. P. Sublette, 1837, ibid. 

9. Note of S. P. Sublette to Sublette and Campbell, December 1, 1838, ibid.; I. T. 
Peck to S. Sublette, June 28, 1836, ibid.; Bill of Sale from S. Sublette to W. L. Sublette, 
July 18, 1838, ibid. 

10. Sublette and Campbell to W. D. Stewart, February 8, 1839, ibid.; J. Walsh to 
S. T. McAllister, February 8, 1839, ibid.; S. P. Sublette to T. Sharp, May 2, 1838, ibid.; 
Order of S. P. to W. L. Sublette on T. Sharp for R. Guin, 1839, ibid.; J. S. Burt to W. 
L. Sublette, December 9, 1839, ibid.; S. P. Sublette to John Chinowth(?), May 3, 
1839, ibid. 

11. S. P. to W. L. Sublette, May 1, 1839, ibid.; W. L. Sublette to T. Sharp, May 14, 
1839, ibid. 

12. Balance Sheet from Sublette and Campbell Ledger, December 1, 1842, ibid. 
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tween Santa Fe and Bent’s Fort. For three years he trapped, 
traded and lived off the land, perhaps working closely with 
Louis Vasquez and Andrew Sublette, then trading on the 
Upper Platte and Arkansas. The termination of their part- 
nership possibly influenced his decision to return to Missouri 
to “get some assistance.” From Taos he moved northeastward 
to Bent’s Fort, joined a small party under Joseph Williams 
returning from Oregon and was in Independence late in Octo- 
ber, 1842.18 

Undecided as usual about his future, he rejected a friend’s 
proposal that he return to the Southwest and offer his services 
to the Texas Republic. Instead, he lingered in Independence 
during early November, 1842, investigating the produce mar- 
ket for William. Solomon “had no means” to do otherwise and 
intimated that Andrew had broken an old, though question- 
able, promise to assist him financially. William was in western 
Missouri on business later in the month, met Solomon, paid 
at least one of his outstanding bills and accompanied him east- 
ward to a family reunion at the large Sublette farm—Sulphur 
Springs—in St. Louis County." 

Spring arrived late; its days filled with grief and frenzied 
activity. Sophronia, the last of three Sublette sisters, was ill 
during the winter and died suddenly in April.'® William pre- 
pared to join Sir William Drummond Stewart and a large 
group of friends in a “pleasure” trip to the valley of Green 
River; Andrew was in poor health; and the Hereford family, 
new lessees of resort facilities at Sulphur Springs, were busy 
with management details. Solomon decided to accompany Wil- 
liam to the Green and was sent to western Missouri to collect 
debts owed Sublette and Campbell and to purchase livestock 
for the expedition. In May he joined William’s party near 
Independence.'® 

13. S. P. to W. L. Sublette, October 29, 1842, ibid.; Joseph Williams, Narrative of 
a Tour from the State of Indiana to the Oregon Territory in the Years 1841-42 (New 
York, 1921), pp. 86, 88. 

14. S. P. to W. L. Sublette, October 31, November 28, 1842, Sublette MSS.; A. W. 
to W. L. Sublette, December 9, 21, 1842, ibid.; Receipts of S. Noland(?) and Samuel 


C. Owens to S. P. Sublette, October 29, December 13, 1842, ibid. 
15. Daily Missouri Republican (St. Louis), April 21, 1843. 


16. Stella M. Drumm and Isaac H. Lionberger (eds.), ‘““Correspondence of Robert 
Campbell 1834-1845,” Glimpses of the Past, VII (January-June, 1941), 50, 53, 55-5 
Instructions for S. P. Sublette from Sublette and Campbell, 1843, Sublette MSS. 
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The Stewart-Sublette group, a bit in advance of a large 
Oregon-bound contingent of settlers, headed across the 
muddy prairies towards the Platte. Solomon took charge of a 
small outfit under Jesuit fathers Peter De Vos and Adrian 
Hoecken, traveling with the pleasure party to Flathead In- 
dian missionary work. From eastern Kansas to Ft. Laramie 
the combined expedition frolicked across the plains on clear, 
sunny days and grumbled in the rain. They celebrated the 
Fourth of July on the Platte and a few days later rolled onto 
Laramie plain.'7 

Solomon remained at the fort when the expedition left on 
July 8—remained to erect a more Christian monument over 
his brother Milton Sublette’s last resting place. The old, crude 
wooden cross was broken, badly in need of repairs.'* He spent 
most of the summer at or near Ft. Laramie and in the autumn 
took a supply of Indian trade goods down to the South Platte 
and Upper Arkansas. Meanwhile, in November William re- 
turned to St. Louis, pleased with his trip, yet in failing health. 
On New Year’s Day, 1844, he drew up a new will, bequeath- 
ing most of his valuable property to Andrew, Solomon and 
Frances S. Hereford, his “‘estimed [sic] female friend” and 
future wife.'® 

William—perhaps responsible for financing Solomon’s 
outfit to the Upper Arkansas—received frequent letters dur- 
ing 1844 from his younger brother. Solomon reported in the 
spring that “trade is a ragin [sic] very high there is a plenty 
of goods and very few robes.” The Indians had “stolled [his] 
horse,”” another horse had distemper and, he added, that on 
one occasion he walked fifty miles from an Indian village to 
his camp for lack of proper transportation. Trade to Santa 
Fe was hampered by political difficulties, but he remarked 
to friends that he might spend the summer in Spanish country 

17. M. C. Field Diary of 18438, Entries of June and July, MSS., Missouri Historical 
Society. Also see the M. C. Field sketches published in the Daily Picayune (New Or- 


leans), 1843, and reproduced in Kate L. Gregg and John F. McDermott (eds.), Prairie 
and Mountain Sketches, Norman, 1957. 
18. Daily Picayune (New Orleans), December 15, 1843; M. C. Field Diary of 1843, 
Entry of July 5, MSS., Missouri Historical Society ; Gregg and McDermott, op. cit., p. 78. 
19. S. P. to W. L. Sublette, February 2, 1844, Sublette MSS.; Last Will and Testa- 
ment of W. L. Sublette, January 1, 1844, ibid. 
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and return to the Arkansas later in the year. He suggested 
that William join him in the mountains for the summer—for 
his health, not for trade, since trade continued erratic. Unless 
he could “‘get some business” in St. Louis, Solomon intended 
to remain where he was in the West.*° 

Instead of going to Santa Fe for the summer he plunged 
into the Colorado Rockies to hunt sheep and antelopes to send 
to William’s farm. In early October he reached Ft. Pueblo, 
having completed his hunt, and on the twentieth of the month 
was at Taos to lay in winter provisions. He had not heard 
from William in nearly a year and a half and feared that his 
older brother might be quite angry over unpaid debts. An- 
drew, who had returned to the West that year for his health, 
joined Solomon, on the South Platte or at Bent’s Fort, and 
passed the time with him in Taos. Solomon envied Andrew’s 
farming experience—the “happiest life that a man can lead” 
—but Andrew, freed by the mountain air from his persistent 
cough, did not intend to return permanently to the Sublette 
farm.”} 

The two brothers were back on the South Platte before 
winter made travel difficult. As soon as the snow cleared in 
March, Solomon went to Taos for provisions and returned 
to meet Andrew who was following the buffalo along the Ar- 
kansas. Both had considered a jaunt to California, but An- 
drew decided to return to Missouri that summer. Solomon 
sent William “10 or 12 pounds of Beaver and Forty Dollars” 
to settle some of his debts and turned westward to pick up 
the California Trail. His brother-in-law, Grove Cook, whem 
Sophronia had divorced two years before her death, was in 
California and Solomon intended possibly to “establish him- 
self [there] when he [liked] the Country. . . .””? 


20. S. P. to W. L. Sublette, February 2, April 18, May 5, 1844, ibid. Solomon may 
have beén employed by Bent and St. Vrain in the years 1843-1845. See Harrison C. 
Dale, “A Fragmentary Journal of William L. Sublette,” Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review, I No. 1 (June, 1919), 105. 

21. A. W. to W. L. Sublette, October 20, 1844, Sublette MSS.; Receipt of S. P. 
Sublette at Fort Pueblo, October 9, 1844, ibid; S. P. to W. L. Sublette, May 5, October 20, 
1844, and S. P. to A. W. Sublette, May 5, 1844, ibid. 

22. A. W. to W. L. Sublette, March 3, April 6, 1845, ibid.; George P. Hammond 
(ed.), The Larkin Papers (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1953), IV, p. 10. 
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He and a party of fifteen crossed rapidly to California, 
passing at least two groups of emigrants along the way. On 
October 7, Solomon reached New Helvetia (Sutter’s Fort) 
and was welcomed by Sutter himself who concluded that the 
youngest Sublette was “a Man of considerable property.” 
Either Sutter was deceived or Solomon had profited greatly 
during his months between Taos and the South Platte. He 
and some of his party moved to Yerba Buena (San Fran- 
cisco) where they celebrated the holidays in high style. Late 
on Christmas Eve they “made a great hurahing” outside the 
door of William A. Leidesdorff, one of the more prominent 
local merchants. Later that night Solomon, no doubt in his 
cups, returned to abuse the merchant “shamefully, telling 
him that he had struck terror through all the towns he had 
been at, and would strike terror through [him] before he left 
[that] town.” Then with a flourish he tossed two large stones 
on Leidesdorff’s adobe bungalow roof and went his happy 
way !23 

Seven months in California convinced Solomon that his 
future wasnot on the Pacific Coast. He surveyed possibilities 
in land and livestock, probably visited Grove Cook and his 
new bride, Rebecca Kelsey Cook, either at their Santa Cruz 
home or at Sutter’s Fort, and decided to return to Missouri. 
Possibly he had news of William’s death the previous July 
and believed he should participate in the estate settlement. 
William had dictated a new will the day before his death, 
designating Robert Campbell and Andrew as executors. Solo- 
mon was granted considerable real and personal property. 
During the winter, while he abused merchants, his brother’s 
will was in probate.** 

Late in May Solomon and ten others, under hire as herds- 
men to Joseph Reddeford Waiker, drove eighty mules and 
horses from Pueblo de Los Angeles eastward over Walker 

23. Hammond (ed.), op. cit., pp. 10, 150; H. H. Bancroft, The Works of Hubert 
Howe Bancroft (San Francisco, 1886), XXI, pp. 577-578; New Helvetia Diary of Events 
from 1845-48 (San Francisco, 1939), pp. 5-6 

24. J. A. Sutter to S. P. Sublette, December 22, 1845, Sublette MSS.; Last Will and 
Testament of W. L. Sublette, July 22, 1845, ibid. See also Record of Wills C, 1840-1850, 
pp. 181-182, MSS., St. Louis Probate Court, St. Louis. For the story of Solomon's Cali- 


fornia venture see Doyce B. Nunis, Jr., “The Enigma of the Sublette Overland Party 


1845,” Pacific Historical Review, XXVIII No. 4 (November, 1959), 331-349. 
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2ass through the Sierras to the Humboldt and en to Ft. Hall. 

Walker rested his herd at the fort, but Solomon and three 
friends pushed on to Ft. Bridger and Ft. Laramie. Since pro- 
visions were low at Laramie and the neighboring Sioux were 
touchy, Solomon’s tiny party turned south along the front 
range and reached Bent’s Fort in mid-August. There they 
joined a party heading east along the Santa Fe Trail. Three 
weeks later Solomon rode into Weston, Missouri, and took 
passage on the steamboat Little Missouri for St. Louis, arriv- 
ing about September 10.75 

Andrew, Frances, and Solomon worked steadily through- 
out the autumn on pressing items in William’s estate. Solo- 
mon inherited a small herd of prize cattle; wearing apparel; 
William’s “largest double barrel gun’”’; one-half of William’s 
land in Cole County, Missouri, including town lots in Jeffer- 
son City ; and approximately one-fourth of his brother’s seven 
hundred acres of improved St. Louis County land. By the will 
he was freed of all debts with the exception of a small sum 
due Robert Campbell.”° 

The estate brought Solomon only temporary security ; he 
was soon in debt and his spirit roamed westward. Desnite a 
siege of ill health, he accepted an appointment to carry gov- 
ernment dispatches to Taos and Santa Fe—not an enviable 
duty—beginning late in 1846. From Ft. Leavenworth, the day 
before departure, he wrote Frances that her presence in St. 
Louis the previous autumn brought him great happiness. 
“You may look for my return in due time,” he promised, and 
asked her to discount any rumors she might hear of his death. 
He intended fully to return, court and win his brother’s at- 
tractive widow.”’ 

Throughout January and early February, 1847, Solomon’s 
small party tramped over heavy snow across Indian country 
along the Arkansas to Bent’s Fort. Their mules subsisted on 
ice-encrusted dry grass and strips of cottonwood bark. At 
Bent’s Fort they heard of the Taos rising, and Solomon “‘made 


25. Daily Missouri Republican (St. Louis), September 11, 1846; Francis Parkman, 
The Oregon Trail (Garden City, 1946), pp. 242-243, 264. 

26. Last Will and Testament of W. L. Sublette, July 22 
File of Estate of William L. Sublette, File 2052, MSS., St. Louis 


27. S. P. to F. S. Sublette, January 7, 1847, Sublette MSS. 
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application . . . for an additional force’ which he was to 
meet south of the Fort. The force materialized unequipped, 
and Solomon holed up near the Purgatory to wait out the 
insurrection. Fortunately, he learned from a traveler that the 
rising was subdued. Reaching Taos, he delivered a precious 
packet of dispatches to Colonel Sterling Price and, after a 
visit to Santa Fe, headed home late in March. Two months 
later he reached Ft. Leavenworth.** 

Before leaving for the Southwest he petiticned Senator 
Thomas Hart Benton of Missouri for “some . . . appoint- 
ment in the Indian country.” Solomon had in mind specifically 
an Indian agency on the Missouri. He reminded Senator Ben- 
ton of his years of residence “amongst the tribes and his 
service in California,” which suggests that Solomon played 
a part in California politics during the winter of 1845-46. 
The Senator, an old friend of William Sublette’s, promised 
help and a few months after Solomon’s return from Santa 
Fe offered him the agency for the “United tribe of Sacs & 
Foxes of the Mississippi.” Solomon accepted, at a yearly sal- 
ary of fifteen hundred dollars, and was assigned through 
Thomas A. Harvey, Superintendent of Indian Affairs at St. 
Louis and an old Sublette family political adversary.*® 

His appointment was greeted by the press with “general 
satisfaction” and the expectation of efficiency. Certainly he 
possessed enough experience to undertake the job, yet in less 
than a year he resigned. Writing to the Office of Indian Af- 
fairs on April 18, 1848, he relinquished his position. He was 
compelled to do so through “continued sickness,” he said, but 
the possibility remains that politics, the instability of his 
personality, new business prospects and his intention to take 
Frances as his wife were of greater consequence.*® Frances, 
who had “rather bad luck” with the Sublette farm during the 
winter, had accepted Solomon’s proposal.*! 

28. Ibid., May 1, 1847, ibid. This letter is reproduced in Bieber (ed.), on. cit., p. 200. 

29. S. P. Sublette to Sen. T. H. Benton, December 11, 16, 1846, Sublette MSS.; 
U. S. War Department to S. P. Sublette, October 21, 1847, ibid 

30. S. P. Sublette to Col. W. Medill, April 18, 1848, ibid.; Jefferson Inquirer (Jef- 
ferson City), November 6, 1847 


31. Theresa Hereford to S. P. Sublette, January 30-February 1, 1848, Sublette MSS. ; 
S. P. to F. S. Sublette, April 28, 1848, ibid. 
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Solomon joined Frances at Independence and on May 21, 
1848, married her in a quiet ceremony at the Southern Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. They were “busily engaged prepar- 
ing to leave” for California and had placed friends in charge 
of the Sublette farm and William’s unsettled estate. By June 
1, they were ready to depart; then, at the last minute, can- 
celled their plans. Frances was seriously ill. Solomon re- 
mained at her side until she recovered partially, but 
sufficiently to permit him to enter the Santa Fe trade.** 

Frances’ brother, Thomas Hereford, had persuaded Solo- 
mon to join him and transport an expensive line of merchan- 
dise to Santa Fe. Solomon agreed to the business proposal 
and made the overland crossing to New Mexico, although he 
“never wanted to commence the trade.” In the autumn of 1848 
he returned briefly to St. Louis on a “pleasure trip,” but was 
again in Santa Fe by mid-May of 1849. There he learned that 
his southwestern affairs were disordered and that his goods 
were at market in Mexico. 

He joined his partner in Chihuahua where dull business 
followed unpromising prices. After selling their carryalls and 
a few draught animals, the partners awaited impatiently the 
arrival of new goods. Hereford offered to sell out to Solomon, 
but Solomon refused and agreed instead to a mutual dissolu- 
tion of partnership. He was tired of the calico trade and was 
anxious to be in Missouri before winter. While Hereford re- 
mained in Chihuahua to settle business accounts and gather 
a herd of mules to drive to California, Solomon returned to 
a mortgaged home at Sulphur Springs.* 

He reached St. Louis possibly in time for the birth of Solo- 
mon Perry, Jr., his first child, shortly before Christmas. The 
following spring he made a short business trip to New Or- 
leans and, in his absence, his son’s health grew precarious and 
he arrived home to find him near death. The boy died of a 


32. Record 1, 2 & 3, p. 173, MSS., Jackson County Recorder of Deeds Office, Inde- 
pendence, Missouri; S. P. to F. S. Sublette, April 28, 1848, April 21, 1849, Sublette MSS. ; 
F. S. Sublette to M. Tarver, May 27, 1848, ibid.; Memorandum of Agreement with George 
Glass, June 6, 1848, ibid. 

33. S. P. to F. S. Sublette, September 8, 1849, ibid.; S. P. Sublette to M. Tarver, 
May 29, 1849, ibid.; T. A. Hereford to S. P. Sublette, March 9, 1850, ibid 
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persistent cough—possibly consumption—on April 24, and 
was interred at the Sublette burial ground on the farm." 

There were few bright spots in Solomon’s later years. He 
and Frances attempted to make a living from the soil, but 
were land-saturated, incapable of deriving a large income 
from their inherited holdings. Friends and relatives, always 
ready to request assistance, believed the Sublettes were ex- 
tremely wealthy. Instead, Solomon could give their pleas little 
attention. He did not have the means, and the strong, deep 
tragic current in his life ran full at the end. Frances was sel- 
dom in good health, her conditioned weakened by the birth 
of two children, Esther Frances and William Hugh Sublette. 
Young William died at seventeen months. Esther Frances 
survived her parents, but died:at the age of seven.*® Frances 
succumbed after a prolonged illness on September 28, 1857, 
but fortunately Solomon was spared that final grief, since he 
preceded her in death by four weeks.** In his forty-two years 
of life he had missed success and happiness. He did, however, 
realize that his Western experiences would be useful to writ- 
ers such as Joseph Ware, compiler of an emigrants’ guide in 
1849, who found Solomon a ready source of Western 
information.** 

In retrospect modern psychiatry could find in Solomon’s 
life an interesting study. Orphaned at an early age and en- 
trusted to relatives for many years, he matured too late to 
follow profitably his brothers’ vocation. His life was over- 


shadowed by their success, and he was unable to find security, 
satisfaction or an answer to his “destiny neurosis.” At Wil- 
liam’s death the only strong guiding hand in his life was lost. 
“During his life time,” Solomon wrote despondently, “I had 
a friend and one that would do any thing to assist me, in pro- 


2, 1851, ibid.; In the Supreme Court of Missouri, 


See also the Sublette burial ground marker, 


Sublette, December 16, 1853, Sublette MSS.; 


Supreme Court ..., pp. 159- 
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moting happiness, reputation, & prosperity, he loved me as a 
father would a Son, it was one of the greatest calamities that 
ever fell to the lot of men the day I lost him.” ** Dogged by per- 
sonal tragedy, Solomon Sublette surrendered to failure and 
died as the new West of miner, cowhand and farmer replaced 
the West of the Mountain Men. 


» M. Tarver, March 19, 1849, Sublette MSS.; John E. Sunder, 


an, Norman, 1959; Franz Alexander, Our Age of Unreason, 





LEW WALLACE’S BEN HUR 


By JACKSON E. TOWNE 


LIVER LAFARGE, in his “Santa Fé. The Autobiography of 
©O: Southwestern Town,” speaks of General Lew Wallace 
as the “first recorded member of the town’s art colony,” for 
Wallace wrote the sixth, seventh and eighth books of the 
novel ‘“‘Ben Hur” in the Palace of the Governors at Santa Fé 
while serving as Territorial Governor of New Mexico from 
1878 to 1881. 

The present writer well remembers how Dr. Edgar L. 
Hewett, as a former Director of the Museum of New Mexico 
had assembled a number of interesting relics pertaining to 
Lew Wallace, including the General’s morris chair with lap 
board on which he wrote; his bronze bust, presented to the 
institution by his son, Henry Wallace; portraits, with one 
of the General wearing the rather too long beard which he 
affected in the 1870’s; copies of some of his most important 
executive orders; a set of his most important works; and the 


letter certifying to the portions of “Ben Hur” written in the 
Palace, as follows: 


(although the letter is dated from Crawfordsville, Indiana, 
“May 6th, ’90,” the General wrote on stationery bearing the 
letterhead of the “Territory of New Mexico, Office of the 
Secretary, Santa Feé’’) 

Dear Sir: 

Touching your inquiry whether “Ben-Hur” was written 
in the-old palace of Santa Fé, I beg to say it was finished 
there. That is, the MS. was completed at the same time of my 
appointment to the governorship of New Mexico (1877), down 
to the sixth book of the volume, and I carried it with me. 

When in the city, my habit was to shut myself after night, 
in the bedroom back of the executive office proper, and write 
till after 12 o’clock. The sixth, seventh and eighth books were 
the result, and the room has ever since been associated in my 
mind with the Crucifixion. The retirement, impenetrable to 
incoming sound, was as profound as a cavern’s. 

Very respectfully. 
(Signed) Lew Wallace 
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“Ben Hur” is not a great historical novel, it cannot be 
compared with “Quo Vadis” or with “‘War and Peace.” But 
“Ben Hur” has had by far the most financially successful 
series of dramatizations for stage and screen of any novel 
written anywhere. The technicolor production released by the 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer company and premiered in New York 
City at Loew’s State Theatre on November 16, 1959, is confi- 
dently predicted to prove the most profitable single film in 
the entire history of the motion picture industry. The Metro 
production is expected to surpass the financial record of 
Paramount’s “The Ten Commandments,” reputed to have 
sarned $27,000,000 in its first 19 months of showing; and a 
figure of $30,000,000 for “Ben Hi has been quoted in 
Variety. 

The earnings of “Ben Hur” have certainly been out of all 
proportion to the quality of the original novel. Has it been 
the chariot race that has been such an attraction? We can ac- 
count for some of the latest success because of wisely chosen 
adapters, such as Maxwell Anderson, S. N. Behrman, Chris- 
topher Fry and Gore Vidal; looking backward, we can highly 
credit the competent acting of such old stage players as Wil- 
liam H. Farnum, Conway Tearle and William S. Hart, and 
currently, again, much praise is doubtless due such effective 
screen players as Charlton Heston, Sam Jaffe and Finlay 
Currie; but are these factors sufficient to explain the enor- 
mous earnings? There remains an enigma for the serious 
theatre and screen critic. In the meantime, the record in mere 
quantitative terms is certainly striking. 

“Ben Hur” was published as a novel by Joseph Henry 
Harper of the well-known firm of Harpers of New York on 
November 12, 1880. A contract was signed which gave the 
author a 10 per cent royalty. In the first seven months after 
publication the novel only sold about 2,800 copies, earning 
for Wallace less than $300. (The book was priced at a dollar 
and a half.) By 1883 Wallace wrote to his son that he hoped 
for $100 a year from “Ben Hur” and the earlier novel of the 
conquest of Mexico, “The Fair God,” together. During the 
initial months after publication some of the harshest and 
shrewdest criticisms of “Ben Hur” appeared. For a balanced, 
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academic judgment of the story the reader is referred to Carl 
Van Doren’s strictures in his ““The American Novel’ pub- 
lished some fifteen years after Wallace’s death. 

Following a slow start, sales of ““Ben Hur” began to boom, 
and as Irving McKee puts it in his popular biography of Wal- 
lace: “the rill became a brook, the brook a river, the river a 
flood.” And Mr. McKee summarizes: 


Schools, colleges and clubs without number swam with the tide 
and swelled it; as no other novel it was good for the young, 
the impressionable, the wayward. By the close of 1889, 400,000 
copies had been sold, and there was no sign of a slackening. In 
1890 various newspapers, perhaps on the authority of Harpers, 
said it had outsold Uncle Tom’s Cabin. ... By 1911 a million 
authorized Ben-Hurs had been disposed of, not to mention 
pirated copies in England and Germany. It was translated into 
German, French, Swedish, Bohemian, Turkish, Italian, Span- 
ish, Portuguese, Arabic, and Lithuanian, and printed in 
Braille. ... Harpers in 1944 estimated that at least 2,500,000 
copies had been sold.... 


In due course, Wallace was besieged with offers for the 
dramatization of “Ben Hur.” He was in correspondence with 
a number of famous actors about it, with Lawrence Barrett 
and Alexander Salvini; and Henry Irving once seriously con- 
sidered attempting the role of Simonides which is so ably 
played by Sam Jaffe in the current film version. No first rate 
dramatists applied, and in 1899 Wallace agreed to a produc- 
tion to be directed by one Joseph Brooks of the firm of Klaw 
and Erlanger, with the story to be adapted by one William 
Young of Chicago. Wallace’s royalties were to be double those 
he had received from Harpers. Claude L. Hagen designed a 
machine to manipulate “waves” in the naval scene, tread- 
mills for the chariot race (a refinement of the mechanism 
used previously in the Klaw and Erlanger production of “The 
County Fair,” written by Charles Barnard and Neil Bur- 
gess), and a moving panorama of the arena. 

The Young adaptation involved thirteen scenes in six 
acts: the desert with a pantomime of the Wise Men, the roof 
of the Hur palace in Jerusalem, the galley, the raft, Simon- 
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ides’ house, the Grove of Daphne, the Fountain of Castalia, 
Ilderim’s tent, the Orchard of Palms, the gateway to the 
Circus, the arena, the vale of Hinnom, and Mount Olivet. A 
shaft of light (25,000 candle power) was used, growing 
brighter to signify Christ’s approach and dimmer at His exit, 
Jesus Himself not actually being impersonated. 

At the opening performance the title role was not taken 
by William H. Farnum but he soon stepped into it, and was 
later regarded as having been the most successful of a num- 
ber of actors in the part, including Conway Tearle, Henry 
Woodruff, and Thurston Hall. Messala was played from the 
start by William S. Hart who later made a great reputation 
in grade B Western movies. One of the last interpretations 
of Messala was given by Franklin Pangborn who later be- 
“ame a slap-stick two-reel film comedian, specializing in out- 
raged floor-walker impersonations. 

The premiere of “‘Ben Hur” occurred at the Broadway 
Theatre in New York City on November 29, 1899. General 
Wallace was present, conspicuously seated with Mrs. Wallace 
in a lower proscenium box, and made a brief appearance 
before the footlights between the acts. The performance ran 
for three hours and twenty-nine minutes, which is interest- 
ing to compare with the running time of the current film of 
sixty years later which takes three hours and thirty-two 
minutes. (The silent film version of 1925 ran two hours and 
eight minutes.) 

The dramatic version was an immediate and smashing 
hit in New York in 1899. It held the stage for twenty-four 
weeks, until May 12th, and reopened again in the fall. The 
more serious critics found much fault, just as the earliest 
critics of the novel had done, but everyone went to see the 
production. The New York Clipper speaks of “packed 
houses,” ‘“‘a triumphant success,” “record-breaking attend- 
ance,” and “enormous business.” 

In 1900 the big heavy show set out on the first of many 
tours to the leading theatres in the major cities of the United 
States, annual tours which were to continue unbroken until 
the play was finally withdrawn, in Newark, New Jersey, in 
the last week of April, 1920. There were Australian tours 
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and London productions. Unfortunately the stage version of 
“Ben Hur” never played in Santa Fe, nor even in Albuquer- 
que, or anywhere in New Mexico. One of the first of the tours 
took the show to Indianapolis, which was in a sense Wallace’s 
“home town,” when he was not living in Crawfordsville. 

Fifty years ago the present writer had the pleasure of 
seeing “Ben Hur” performed on the stage of the Davidson 
Theatre in Milwaukee during the 1908-09 tour, when the 
good English actor, Conway Tearle, had the title role. The 
boatswain in the galley scene had a sort of gavel with which 
he pounded time for the oarsmen, and he ominously began 
pounding the gavel several minutes before the curtain went 
up on the scene. The gray sheets fluttering to represent waves 
in the raft scene made a poor illusion; but the chariot race 
was an undeniable thriller! 

For some reason, Claude Hagen’s panorama of the arena 
was dispensed with, and the horses, chariots and charioteers 
performed against black curtains with strong spotlights 
thrown onto the stage from the wings. There were only two 
chariots, with two horses each. The horses galloped slowly 
forward, facing directly into the footlights, immediately re- 
mindful of the horses used to pull the smoking fire engines 
of the 1900’s. The rollers of the two treadmills made a tre- 
mendous noise, filling the darkened auditorium with thunder 
enough to suggest the giving way of a gigantic log boom on 
the Columbia River. So noisy were the treadmills that the 
clatter of the horses hooves, the grinding of the wheels of 
the chariots, and the crack of Messala’s whip were quite in- 
audible. After a few moments, Messala’s chariot slipped into 
a slant, and the audience knew that the villain’s chariot had 
lost its wheel, as in the story. Ben Hur’s chariot then moved 
a little forward on its treadmill, and the curtain came down— 
amidst wild applause! 

Joseph Brooks, the Erlanger representative who first 
contacted Wallace about the play, was killed in a fall from 
the eighth floor of his home on West 79th Street, New York, 
November 29, 1916 (the anniversary of the opening in 1899). 
He was believed to have earned a fortune of $250,000 as 
director of “Ben Hur.” 
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Mr. McKee, in his biography of Wallace, summarizes the 
success of the stage version for us: 


It was destined to be performed 6,000 times, mostly in big cities 
and at high pr‘ces; a total of 20,000,000 persons were to pay 
$10,000,000 to see it. The itinerary for twenty-one years—with 
enlarged stages, S. R. O. signs, full-length seasons—is un- 
equaled in the history of the theatre. It is a roll call of Amer- 
ica, and of some of the rest of the world. Ben-Hur broke down 
another barrier: as the novel was bought by people who had 
never read a novel before, the play was stormed by newcomers 
to the theatre.... 

Klaw and Erlanger made millions, Harpers and the Wallaces 
(father and son) hundreds of thousands, and a vast throng of 
actors, managers, stagehands, book sellers, and other middle- 
men fattened on Ben-Hur.... 


General Wallace died at Crawfordsville, Indiana, on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1905. “Ben Hur” was on tour, of course, and that 
year it had played Indianapolis once again. 

Within a few months after the final withdrawal of the 
play in 1920, preparations were under way for the first 
“colossal” silent movie version. The General’s son, Henry, 
was paid $1,000,000 for the rights by Erlanger, Ziegfeld and 
Dillingham; and the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studio outbid all 
others in purchasing the rights. The studio then “labored for 
three years, 1922-1925, from Rome to Hollywood, expending 
$4,000,000 more on (the staging from) a scenario by Carey 
Wilson and Bess Meredyth.” Mr. McKee’s biography 
continues: 


The seafight was enacted in the Mediterranean with fourteen 
vessels and twenty-eight hundred men. Ten thousand actors, 
one hundred and ninety-eight horses, a specially constructed 
grandstand three thousand feet long, forty-two cameras (one 
of them in an airplane) were necessary for the chariot race, 
which cost a quarter of a million.... 


Variety, the well known theatrical journal, in its number 
for November 18, 1959, gives us some further little known 
facts: 


While a good part of the picture was photographed in Italy, 
some big scenes like the chariot race and interiors were done 
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in Hollywood. When the race was run, a wheel came loose on a 
chariot and several of the vehicles crashed into one another. 
Through a miracle, no one was hurt, but one of the most spec- 
tacular (and unplanned) scenes had been put on record. 

In the chapter in his book, “The Lion’s Share,” devoted to 
“Ben-Hur,” Bosley Crowther records that the picture when it 
finally opened on Broadway on December 30, 1925, ran 128 
minutes and stayed at the George M. Cohan Theatre for a 
year. In fact, it didn’t get into general release until the fall of 
1927. According to Crowther, ‘“‘Ben-Hur” lost money for Metro, 
but “the vast commercial prestige redounding to the company 
through having this picture was a tremendous . . . boon.” 
Total earnings, including those from a reissue in 1931 with 
sound dubbed in, totaled $9,386,000 according to Crowther. 
With 35% subtracted for distribution, this left $6,100,000. 
However, this had to be divided equally with the backers, who 
included Florenz Ziegfeld, Vincent Astor, Robert Walton 
Goelet and others. ... 


We conclude our references to the first of the great “Ben 
Hur” films with one more quotation from Mr. McKee: 


The movie’s first run on Broadway lasted twenty-two months, 
and then it pervaded the country and much of the world, after 
the manner of movies. Berlin applauded it; King George and 
Queen Mary attended a special showing at Windsor Castle; 
China banned it as pro-Christian propaganda ...A movie 
edition of the novel sold enormously. Whoever had not seen 
Ben-Hur before saw it now, in cities, towns, hamlets. 


We have already referred to the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
film version (Santa Fe saw it now, of course!) which had its 
premiere in New York City at Loew’s State Theatre on No- 
vember 16, 1959, indicating the enormous earnings which 
are anticipated. And we have already mentioned the collabo- 
ration of a number of distinguished playwrights on the 
adaptation. It is undoubtedly the treatment which the more 
intimate scenes of the story have been given by these exper- 
ienced authors which accounts for the praise which the film 
has received from all the more serious movie critics, from 
Mr. Crowther in the New York Times on into all the better 
national magazines which carry cinema reviews. For the first 
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time since 1880 the intimate scenes of the story have received 
general critical commendation. 

The Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer film was directed by William 
Wyler. It will be presented twice daily to a reserved seat 
eudience in no less than 30 American cities by March, 1960. 
Once again Santa Fe will miss a presentation of the story 
that was originally written in part in the Palace of the Gov- 
ernors. This is ironic, for the medium used should make for 
the widest dispersal in the shortest possible time. 

We conclude with a paragraph from Variety magazine 
for Wednesday, November 18, 1959: 


The statistics concerning the production are overwhelming. 
They include 1,500,000 feet of exposed film, six $100,000 “Cam- 
era 65” units, 300 sets, 100,000 costumes, 1,500,000 props, 78 
trained horses from Yugoslavia, 12 camels from North Africa, 
hundreds of other horses, sheep and other animals, 10,000 feet 
of electrical equipment, 25,000 extras and bit players, 1,000 
Italian workers who labored one year to build the arena for the 
chariot race, 50 ships built especially for the sea battle, 18 
custom-made chariots, 60,000 blossoms for a victory parade, 
two miles of pipe for water used in 40 minutes, one ton of 
specially designed ceramic tile ... 


“My God!” exclaimed General Wallace when shown all 
the elaborate scenery being placed in position for the dress 
rehearsal for the initial New York production of ‘‘ Ben Hur’ 
in 1899: “Did 1 set all this in motion?” 





Hollywood, April 5 (AP)—The 15 million dollar movie 
“Ben-Hur,” most costly in Hollywood history, reaped 11 Os- 
cars last night. It was the greatest Academy Award triumph 
ever scored. The Albuquerque Tribune, April 5, 1960. 

(F. D. R.) 





Book Reviews 


The Mexican Revolution:1914-1915. By Robert F. Quirk. 
Bloomington: University of Indiana Press, 1960. Pp. 325, 
index. $6.75. 


Here is an account of a most critical year in the history 
of Mexico, from the time of the collapse of the regime of Vic- 
toriano Huerta in mid-1914 to the triumph of the Constitu- 
tionalist forces of Venustiano Carranza and Alvaro Obregén 
over the Conventionist forces of Pancho Villa and Emiliano 
Zapata in mid-1915. It was a most significant year, one in 
which the Mexican nation was caught up in a titanic struggle 
between competing revolutionary personalities and ideolo- 
gies. There was a plethora of parliamentary debate and revo- 
lutionary proclamation but the outcome was determined, of 
course, on the field of battle. 

Professor Robert Quirk has made a substantial contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the great revolution in Mexico. This 
book is solidly based upon primary material. It is a product 
of prolonged research in depth. The style is lively, witty, and 
lucid. 

For the first time, in English, we have a truly penetrating 
analysis of the regional, ideological, and personality clashes 
that provoked such turmoil in this year. In addition to bring- 
ing into sharper relief the Villa-Carranza feud, the author 
explores in detail the more subtle differences within each 
major camp, such as factors which prevented full cooperation 
between Villa and Zapata and the often unpredictable nature 
of Obreg6én’s relationship with Carranza. In addition, there is 
brought to light the important supporting roles played by 
such Constitutionalist generals as Lucio Blanco, Francisco 
Coss, Pablo Gonzalez, Eulalio Gonzalez, and villista officers 
as Felipe Angeles and Roque Gonzalez Garza. Most vivid of 
all are his descriptions of zapatistas like Antonio Diaz Soto 
y Gama, Manuel Palafox and Antonio Barona. 

If the author is partial to one side or the other he cer- 
tainly conceals it well in his exposition. The only slightly 
subjective treatment of an individual that this reviewer can 
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detect is that of Gonzalez Garza. Perhaps this is because the 
author drew quite heavily on his private papers and was in 
such close contact with him prior to writing this book. 

To the mountain of criticism already heaped upon Wood- 
row Wilson’s diplomacy in this period, Mr. Quirk piles on 
still more. In particular, he portrays the near idiocy. of a 
policy of backing a leader such as Villa, even after his cause 
was hopelessly lost. 

In sum, this volume fills a real gap, but it makes even more 
apparent another gap in the early history of the revolution. 
The books by Stanley Ross and Charles Cumberland have 
dealt competently with the Madero Period 1910-February 
1913. What is badly needed now to fill the remaining gap is a 
treatment, as fine as this book of Mr. Quirk’s on the mid-1914- 
1915 period, of the Huerta regime during the period Febru- 
ary 1913-July 1914. 


University of New Mexico EDWIN LIEUWEN 


Texas Indian Papers 1825-1843. Edited by Dorman H. Win- 


frey et al. Austin: Texas State Library, 1959. Pp. 298. 
$5.25. 


The Texas archives are an invaluable source of informa- 
tion for students of both state and national affairs. The In- 
dian papers are now made more readily available to them. 
Subsequent volumes wil! present additional documents for 
the period from 1844 to annexation and into the statehood 
period. 

The story of the red man in the United States has been 
explained in scholarly publications, in others of a trivial na- 
ture, in drama, music and the novel. For sheer understand- 
ing of a most complex story, if attainable, documents offer 
for the interested mind the most promising avenue toward 
achieving it. They deal with war and peace, trade and friend- 
ship, the way of life for Indian and white in bygone days, and 
sidelights on human behavior that reveal at least one con- 
stant in an ever changing world. It is unfortunate for history 
that Indians did not record their thoughts more often, so we 
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must picture them through the white man’s words and docu- 
ments offer the only front row seat for the viewer. 

The Texas State Archive staff transcribed the documents 
literally and without omissions. They are to be congratulated. 
Despite maximum care, one wonders whether an error did 
creep into the text on line 1, page 3 and line 19. 


Notes on General Ashley the Overland Trail and South Pass. 
By Donald McKay Frost. Barre, Massachusetts: Barre 
Gazette, 1960. Pp. xii, 149. Index and pocket map. $5.00. 


This publication is a reprint from the Proceedings of The 
American Antiquarian Society. Chapter 1 presents a brief 
sketch of the Rocky Mountaiu fur trade, and chapters 2-8 
deal with activities of General Ashley. Building on Hiram 
Chittenden’s pioneer work, the author uses the letters of 
Daniel T. Potts, published in Appendix A, the narrative of 
James Clyman, the journal of Jedediah Smith, and newspa- 
per accounts (Appendix B) for the years 1822-1830. The 
excellent discussion of the fur trade and the printing of 
source material in the Appendix (nearly two-thirds of the 
book) make this study of prime interest to students of west- 
ern history. 


Forty Years Among the Indians: A true yet thrilling narra- 
tive of the Author’s experiences among the Natives. By 
Daniel W. Jones. Los Angeles: Westernlore Press, 1960. 
Pp. xvi, 378. $8.50. 


Dan Jones was a rolling stone, but a rolling stone bent on 
business. He participated in the founding of Utah by the Mor- 
mons, preached their Gospel in Mexico and worked among 
the Indians in the Salt River valley of Arizona with both reli- 
gious and economic aims. His long rambling history was 
written late in life and allowance must be made for an occa- 
sional lapse of memory, not to mention inaccuracy of infor- 
mation. The original publication has long been a collector’s 
item, so this reprint will be welcome to readers interested in 
westernlore. 
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Sibley’s New Mexico Campaign. By Martin Hardwick Hall. 
Austin: University of Texas Press, 1960. Pp. xv, 366. Il- 
lustrations, bibliography and index. 


This is the most intensive treatment of the Confederate 
invasion of New Mexico during the Civil War that has yet 
been published, but it is not the definitive account. The bibli- 
ography is good, but a few more items of information cover- 
ing moot points might have been unearthed if other Federal 
archives relating to New Mexico had been consulted. The 
author did not find a satisfactory answer to the question why 
the Federal troops stationed at Fort Fillmore failed to make 
the march to San Agustin springs as a fighting force. The 
answer has been offered by other writers that the troops had 
filled their canteens with whiskey rather than water and 
thirst caused their defeat. Soldiers have marched long dis- 
tances under trying circumstances, so it is reasonable to as- 
sume that the above march need not have ended so disas- 
trously. Nor does the author explain satisfactorily the reason 
for Chivington’s march over the mountain to attack the Con- 
federate supply train. Was it so planned or was there another 
reason or reasons? 

There is an occasional minor point that might be ques- 
tioned, but it is not essential to do so. The book is well written 
and a useful addition to southwestern historical literature. 
The author has included the muster rolls of the confederate 
troops that fill over a fourth of the total pages. 

It has long been acceptable practice to drop the accent 
on Rio and Santa Fé. 


Narrative of the Surrender Of a Command of .S. Forces At 
Fort Fillmore New Mexico In July, A.D., 1861. By Major 
James Cooper McKee. Houston: Stagecoach Press, 1960. 
Pp. viii, 64. Maps and index. $4.75. 


“One of the rarest Civil War items of Texas-New Mexico 
action, now reprinted with added Confederate reports,” so 
reads, and correctly, the jacket blurb. Major McKee, army 
surgeon, left for posterity this account of the surrender of 
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Fort Fillmore which historians are still belaboring in search 
of the truth. The limited edition of 550 copies of the reprint 
is a credit in appearance to the Press: “Type used for the 
text is Excelsior, composed on the Linotype, with handset 
accessories. The paper is Hamilton’s Kilmory.” 


A Guide to the Microfilm of Papers relating to New Mexico 
Land Grants. By Albert James Diaz. Albuquerque: Uni- 
versity of New Mexico Press, 1960. Pp. vii, 102. $1.75. 


This is a guide to the original records of the Federal Land 
Office, Santa Fe, New Mexico, and the microfilm copy at the 
University of New Mexico and other libraries. It provides a 
brief description of each of the twenty-three archival sec- 
tions. The land grant cases are then listed by title in alpha- 
betical order, listed by report number, by file number and 
case, and finally by microfilm reel number. The Archives are 
important for southwestern history and allied subjects, and 
the guide should encourage scholarly exploitation of their 
wealth. 


F. D. R. 


The Cahuilla Indians. By Harry C. James. Los Angeles: 
Westernlore Press, 1960. Pp. 185. $7.50. 


Historians and writers in general have long been guilty 
of ignoring the Indians of California—or writing them off as 
stupid, backward savages. All one has to do to realize the 
truth of this is to examine the major works dealing with Cali- 
fornia history or with phases of that history and one will 
notice the absence of material on the native Californian. 
When he is mentioned it is almost always with the same atti- 
tude as was held by the Spanish and Anglo-American invad- 
ers of the Far West: the California Indians are fit only to be 
conquered and “civilized.” 

It is very refreshing indeed to find a work of the quality 
of The Cahuilla Indians, written well and written, I think, 
accurately. Harry C. James has known the Cahuilla for many 
years; in fact he has come to be a part of this outstanding 
group of Indians. Thus he has had many first-person contacts 
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which enrich his narrative and make the book one which 
should be on the shelf of every southwestern historian and 
armchair anthropologist. In particular, his accounts of Ca- 
huilla folklore and of leading Indians such as Ramona, Juan 
Antonio, and Fig Tree John, are very interesting and in- 
formative. The Cahuilla creation story is a very beautiful 
one, certainly ranking in poetic imagery with the best of 
mankind’s creation myths. 

Most writers who deal with the Indian write from the 
“outside” so to speak; they cannot give to the reader the 
“feel” of the particular Indian culture which they are de- 
scribing. Mr. James overcomes this difficulty to a great ex- 
tent—one comes away from his book with a feeling of having 
been direct contact with the Cahuilla. 

Technically speaking, The Cahuilla Indians is not a his- 
tory, although it does bring to light some aspects of the In- 
dian past. It is more than anything else an introduction to a 
people, in this case, the Cahuilla. The author seeks to have 
the reader understand something of the Indians’ way of life, 
of their importance in history, of their folk imagery, of 
their adjustment to the European invasion, and of their 
promise for the future. General readers will appreciate Mr. 
James’ careful location of Cahuilla village-sites and his dis- 
cussion of the differences between the Western, Mountain 
and Desert Cahuilla subdivisions. His story of the back- 
grounds for Helen Hunt Jackson’s novel Ramona is very in- 
teresting as well. 

The Cahuilla Indians is a small but beautifully prepared 
book. It is undoubtedly one of the nicest volumes published 
by Westernlore Press, partly because of the excellent art 
work of Don Louis Perceval. The illustrations are either tak- 
en from Cahuilla motifs or are depictions of the Indians’ way 
of life. The book is also enhanced by over two dozen fine 
photographs, including a picture of the real Ramona. 

The publisher indicates that The Cahuilla Indians “ ... is 
certain to remain the definitive work . . .” on this tribe. I hope 
that this will not be true, for even though Mr. James’ book 
is excellent indeed, it does not tell the complete story of the 
Cahuilla in either historical or anthropological dimensions. 
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It is to be hoped that one day a trained historian will consult 
the Spanish, Mexican and Anglo-American manuscript ma- 
terial and will re-create in detail the exciting past of this im- 
portant tribe. Until then, and even after that event, Harry 
C. James’ work will remain one of the best introductions to 
an Indian group that has been written. 


San Fernando Valley State College JACK D. FORBES 


Our Spanish Southwest. By Lynn I. Perrigo. Dallas: Banks 
Upshaw and Company, 1960. Bibliography. Index. Pp. iv, 
498. 


Our Spanish Southwest is designed as a textbook and gen- 
eral reference work on southwest history. It is a formidable 
undertaking for its 498 pages. There is a set of good maps 
depicting Indian cultures, Spanish and foreign explorers, 
developing transportation and communication facilities, and 
national parks and monuments. The work is enhanced by 
sixty-nine pages of bibliography and an adequate index. Dr. 
Perrigo has successfully attempted to fill the urgent need for 
a text in southwest and borderlands history with this publi- 
cation. Until a more detailed synthesis appears the present 
work will certainly be used. 

A survey of such a vast area as Texas, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, California and environs from prehistoric times to the 
present is bound to have some shortcomings. Those interested 
in colonial times will be disappointed with the scan one hun- 
dred and twenty pages devoted to the time area to 1821. The 
colonial section suffers from compressing too much data into 
too few pages. There are a number of factual errors, nebu- 
lous definitions of Spanish terms, and frequent typographical 
errors. The nineteenth and twentieth centuries are empha- 
sized, and as a consequence, fare much better, even though 
the style often fails to present the information in the most 
interesting light. The reader interested in Indian affairs 
would wish for a deeper treatment and one expanded beyond 
the Navaho and their problems. 

Many of the errors in print are obviously the fault of the 
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editor and his proofreaders. Pages 47, 22, 28, and the Bibli- 
ography are cases in point. 


Mexico City College RICHARD E. GREENLEAF 


Frémont’s Fourth Expedition. Edited by LeRoy R. Hafen 
and Ann W. Hafen, Glendale, California: The Arthur H. 
Clark Company, 1960. Pp. 319. Iliustrations, maps, and 
index. 


John Charles Frémont is one of the most controversial 
figures associated with the pioneer history of the American 
West, as this collection of documents once again verifies. Be- 
tween 1842 and 1846 he conducted three highly successful 
and well-publicized topographical expeditions through the 
Rocky Mountains and along the Pacific Coast. Then his career 
seemed to fall apart. The historic feud with General Kearny 
during the conquest of California forced the once glamorous 
pathfinder to “resign” from the army. Backed by his power- 
ful father-in-law, Senator Thomas Hart Benton, and ample 
private funds, he set out from St. Louis in the fall of 1848 
determined to find a practical railroad route to the Pacific 
along the thirty-eighth parallel. 

The expedition consisted of thirty-three men, most of 
whom were veterans of Frémont’s earlier ventures. In addi- 
tion, there were one hundred and thirty mules, and the best 
equipment, instruments, and arms that money could buy. Old 
Bill Williams, the famous mountain man, served as official 
guide. Frémont subsequently attempted to cross the Sangre 
de Cristo and San Juan Mountains during one of the most 
severe winters on record, perhaps as much to remove the 
stigma of his recent court-martial as to prove the feasibility 
of a railroad route across the Central Rockies. 

But the fourth expedition proved a resounding failure, 
and for that reason it is less well-known than the previous 
ones. The Frémont party got lost in the mountains and before 
it could extricate itself, ten men and all the mules were dead. 
In the resulting controversy, various participants and inter- 
ested parties tried to fix the blame on someone other than 
themselves. Frémont claimed that his guide was incompetent 
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and that his men were cowardly and easily discouraged by 
misfortune—charges not supported by evidence. 

In 1955 William Brandon published an excellent narrative 
of Frémont’s ill-fated expedition (THE MEN AND THE 
MOUNTAIN) based largely upon original documents relat- 
ing to the episode. He fixed most of the blame upon the leader 
himself, plus a combination of severe weather and just plain 
bad luck. The documents used by Brandon, with additional 
miscellaneous newspaper stories, letters, and reports, have 
now been brought together by one of the most careful docu- 
mentarians of Rocky Mountain history. 

Professor Hafen has the good judgment not to clutter the 
various accounts of the expedition with too many footnotes. 
By bringing all of the available primary materials together, 
he has made a contribution to a very important facet of west- 
ern explorations. The reader will not only be gripped by the 
stark drama that unfolds, though some of the narratives are 
repetitious, he also will have the opportunity to draw his own 
conclusions as to direct responsibility for the tragedy. 


University of Oklahoma W. EUGENE HOLLON 


The Life of John Wesley Hardin as Written by Himself. In- 
troduction by Robert G. McCubbin. Norman: University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1961. Pp. xxi, 152. $2.00. 


Originally published in Seguin, Texas, in 1896, a year 
after Hardin’s death at the hands of John Selman, in El Paso, 
Texas, the book now republished has long since been a scarce 
and expensive item, eagerly sought after by rare book dealers 
and collectors. Assuming that he told the truth in his book, 
John Wesley Hardin killed many men, some with no justifi- 
cation whatever, others under circumstances which might 
have cause a lenient jury, in a favorable atmosphere, to bring 
in a verdict that he either killed in self defense or under suffi- 
cient provocation. Born in Fannin County, Texas, in 1853, 
reared in the backwash of the Civil War years, Hardin was 
peculiar as boy and man, even in an era when much was 
accepted, tolerated and forgiven in a frontier country. Ac- 
cording to his own story, Hardin was a wayward boy, a head- 
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strong, unruly young man, a gambler and hard drinker as an 
adult, fond of owning and racing horses for high stakes, de- 
termined to have his own way in everything, regardless of 
the results to parents, wife, children, or society in general. 
Belatedly for his own good, Hardin wound up in the peni- 
tentiary at Huntsville and was confined there, still unruly 
and unrepentent, for many years, being finally pardoned. 
Apparently Hardin never suffered remorse as the result of 
any killing for which he was responsible. He appears to have 
been obsessed with the idea that he was always right, the 
other fellow to the encounter always wrong. Throughout the 
book it is made to appear that he nearly always emerged the 
victor in any fight, the hero of almost every incident. Conse- 
quently the book has a decided Walter Mitty flavor. Hardin 
grew up in a period when thousands of fellow Texans, with 
much less to go on in the way of education and opportunity, 
became respected, successful citizens. Hardin’s attempt to 
justify his wayward conduct does not seem to measure up. 
No doubt a “kill or be killed” character, it is difficult to find a 
category for him in the southwestern album. Apparently he 
had no nerves and was a man of great physical strength and 
endurance. Was he a brave, courageous man? Reckless, dar- 
ing, a swashbuckler, yes. Brave, chivalrous, no. In 1927, the 
McMillan Company, New York, published a reprint of the 
1882 Pat F. Garrett’s Authentic Life of Billy the Kid, with 
a foreword and extensive editorial notes by the late Maurice 
Garland Fulton, of Roswell, New Mexico. It is to be regretted 
that the Oklahoma U. Press and Mr. McCubbin did not col- 
laborate in a like project. Inquiry at the Huntsville, Texas, 
penitentiary, where Hardin was confined for many years, 
might have yielded much record information, which in turn 
would have indicated worth while avenues of research, result- 
ing in a harvest of interesting explanatory notes. Notwith- 
standing this lack, the Hardin book is a very worth while 
contribution, one that will be welcomed by a host of readers 
and collectors. Bob McCubbin and the publisher deserve the 
gratitude of all lovers of Southwestern history for their en- 
terprise in publishing a valuable book at a reasonable price. 


Albuquerque WILLIAM A. KELEHER 





Notes and Documents 


A PAT GARRETT ITEM 


In The Authentic Life of Billy the Kid, Garrett devotes a single 
paragraph to his meeting with Mariano Leiva. According to his version, 
Juanito Maes approached Garrett at Puerto de Luna and offered to 
surrender, but was told the posse held no warrant for him. As he 
walked away Leiva directed a tirade of abuse at Garrett, saying that 
he would like to see any damned gringo arrest him. When his actions 
became threatening, Garrett slapped him off the porch. Leiva drew his 
gun and fired a wild shot, whereupon Garrett shot him in the shoulder. 
The desperado then fled.1 This is a good story in itself, but surely a 
recountre with the man described by Sheriff Perfecto Armijo, of Ber- 
nalillo County, as “without doubt the worst villain within the bounds 
of the Territory”? deserves something more than passing mention. 

Properly viewed, Garrett’s account takes its place as one of three 
apparently unrelated incidents. The first of these was the disappearance 
of Colonel Charles S. Potter, a member of the U. S. Geological Survey 
Corps. On October 14, 1880, he left Tijeras en route to the New Placers 
—and vanished. By the end of the year his friends had become so con- 
cerned about his fate that they offered a reward of $1,000 for discovery 
of his whereabouts if alive and $200 for the recovery of his body if dead, 
but no claimant of the money appeared. 

The second occurred on December 10, 1880, when Garrett and his 
posse rode into Puerto de Luna to deliver two prisoners, John J. Webb 
and George Davis, to the deputies there. While the officer was sitting in 
a store operated by Alexander Grezelachowski, Juan Silva (erroneously 
called Juanito Maes in The Authentic Life) walked up and offered to 
surrender. The balance of Garrett’s account is in accord with the re- 
ports in the contemporary papers® and need not be repeated. 

The third took place at Bernalillo a few days later, when officers 
there captured two horse thieves: Pantaleon Miera, a quondam lieu- 
tenant of the infamous Sostenes Archeveque, and Santos Benavides. 
Presumably the town lacked proper jail facilities, since the prisoners 
were confined in the home of Constable Pedro Valdez. Early in the 
evening of the 29th the guards were overpowered and the two thieves 
were lynched from a limb of a cottonwood which stood in the front yard.* 

The clue that was to bring these three apparently separate and 
unrelated incidents into focus as a single picture was the fact that 
Miera had pawned a gold watch and chain. When they were recognized 
as having belonged to Colonel Potter, Sheriff Armijo proceeded to Ber- 

1. Garrett, Pat F., The Authentic Life of Billy the Kid. Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1954, pp. 107-108. 

2. Las Vegas Daily Optic, April 5, 1882. 
8. Santa Fe Weekly New Mezican, December 20, 1880. 

4. Santa Fe Daily New Mezican, December 30, 1880. 
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nalillo to trace the connection between the two men. His investigation 
cast suspicion upon one Escojastica Perea, who was promptly arrested in 
Isleta. ' 

Brought to Albuquerque for interrogation, Perea promptly con- 
fessed that he had seen the crime committed, although he denied taking 
any part in it. According to his story, Colonel Potter had met some men 
on the road and they had advised him to proceed to the New Placers via 
a short cut which passed through Tijeras Canyon. Miguel Barrera 
accompanied him as a guide. Mariano Leiva hastened to the home of 
one California Joe, obtained arms, returned to the party, and shot Pot- 
ter. After rifling his pockets they buried the body in the bed of a little 
stream about three miles from Tijeras. Officers promptly seized Barrera 
at Tejon and California Joe at Maders, and lodged them in jail at Albu- 
querque. On the night of January 31, 1881, a party estimated to con- 
sist of 200 men quietly entered the jail, seized the prisoners, and hung 
them from a wooden beam in front of the building.5 

It was rumored that Leiva (Leiba, Leyba) was dead, which pre- 
sumably was based on his having been shot by Garrett. However, it was 
eventually learned that he was hiding in the vicinity of Puerto de Luna. 
Officers traced him from there to White Oaks, then to Vallegos, and 
thence to Truchas. Each time the hunted man managed to steal fresh 
horses and make his escape. On the 15th of March the posse lost his 
trail in the vicinity of Rincon del Alamo Gordo. While they searched 
for it, G. M. Wilson stumbled over Leiva himself. The fugitive promptly 
fired, but a cartridge exploded in his Winchester, rendering it useless. 
An instant later he was shot in the left arm. He was taken to Las Vegas 
by way of Puerto de Luna and Anton Chico, speaking very little on 
the way except to positively deny that he had murdered Colonel Potter, 
even after he was reminded that he had boasted to some sheepherders 
of having committed the crime.® 

Leiva was tried on August 18 on the charge of assault with intent 
to kill Garrett, found guilty, and fined $80.00.7 While this may hardly 
seem sufficient by our standards, at least it represents some improve- 
ment over the $2.50 fine which had been assessed against William Smith 
for the attempted murder of one Waldo*—or perhaps it simply means 
that attempting to kill an officer of the law was regarded as a much 
more serious crime than was attempting to murder an ordinary citizen. 
At this point a difficulty arose. Leiva’s presence was greatly desired at 
Albuquerque, where, said the Daily Optic, “a grand banquet of hemp 
awaits him.”® Unfortunately, the stranglers had done their work all 


5. Ibid., January 30, February 1, February 2, February 4, 1881. 

. Las Vegas Daily Optic, March 18, 1881. 

. Ibid., August 19, 1881. 

. Henry Carroll to Post Adjutant, Fort Stanton, February 2, 1879. Records of the 
War Department, Office of the Adjutant General, 1405 AGO 1878; Consolidated File 
Relating to the Lincoln County War, New Mexico. National Archives. 

9. Las Vegas Daily Optic, August 18, 1881. 
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too well. With the witnesses to Potter’s murder dead and buried, no 
one was left to testify against Leiva. However, he was still vulnerable 
on a charge of stealing stock, a much more serious matter than was an 
attempt to murder a sheriff. Found guilty as charged, he was sentenced 
to seven years and started for Leavenworth, Kansas, on April 5, 1882, 
to serve his sentence.!° 


Note: The writer is indebted to Warden Harold A. Cox, Peniten- 
tiary of New Mexico, for assistance in gathering data on Leiva’s career. 


Philip J. Rasch 


A NEW ENGLANDER IN NEW MEXICO 


Among the countless easterners who went West in the mid-nineteenth 
century there were several members of the prominent Wolcott family of 
New England. This illustrious family has included three governors of 
Connecticut, one governor of Massachusetts, a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, and an impressive list of cabinet officials, members of 
Congress, generals and judges. The earliest man to bear the name in 
America was Henry Wolcott, who settled first in Dorchester, Massa- 
chusetts in 1630, but soon moved to Windsor, Connecticut. After two 
centuries of residence in New England at least one branch of the Wol- 
cotts went West. One of them was the author of the interesting letter 
that follows. 

In 1859 Reverend Samuel Wolcott, a Congregational minister from 
Yale College, moved his family from Longmeadow, Mass., to Chicago, 
Illinois, and in 1862 to Cleveland, Ohio. Several of the sons in the family 
sought more adventure and moved still further on. The most prominent 
member of this generation was Edward Oliver Wolcott, a railroad 
lawyer and powerful Republican politician in Colorado. He served as 
United States Senator from Colorado 1899 to 1901. Amongst some mis- 
cellaneous papers of Senator Wolcott, recently acquired by the author, 
there is a letter written by his eldest brother Samuel. The latter, who 
has no particular claim to historical remembrance, made a trip through 
New Mexico in 1879 and wrote at least one letter describing his expe- 
riences. This letter to an unidentified “Clara”—perhaps a relative, 
friend or sweetheart—gives a few interesting sidelights on conditions 
in New Mexico, especially on Indian life. 

Frances G. Walett 
Professor of History 
Worcester, Mass. 


Socorro, N. M., Aug. 20, 1879 
Dear Clara, 


Have always had considerable curiosity in regard to this country 
which lies above me on the Rio Grande and am right glad now that 
10. Ibid., April 6, 1882. 
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I decided to go home this way as it has been the means of giving me 
some views and experiences different from what I have ever encoun- 
tered before and which the Railroad will make impossible in another 
year or two. 

The Railroad ends at Las Vegas. From there I took a stage over the 
mountains to Santa Fe. The journey passed without incident but the 
same coach and driver on their return next day were stopped by 
Robbers who searched persons and baggage for money and valuables 
cut open the mail sacks and finally took away the horses leaving the 
passengers to pursue their course afoot and without money. Santa Fe is 
a pleasant old town very similar to Santonio [sic] Texas in population 
and habits of the people. No one knows how old the town is but about 
fifty years before the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth the Spanish took 
possession made Roman Catholics of the people imposed their language 
on them and there has been no change since then. For over thirty years 
it has been military headquarters and Capital of one of our Territories 
but the Americans have made no impression on the Mexican population. 

I have often heard of palaces and at Santa Fe there exists a genu- 
ine palace over two hundred years old where the Deputies of the King 
of Spain used to live when Spain was the richest and most powerful 
Kingdom in the world. Of course I went to see the Palace. It is built of 
mud as in fact are most of the residences in New Mexico. 

I was very much interested in a visit which I paid to one of these 
Indian Pueblos as they are called. 

The Pueblo which I visited is called YSLETA and consists of over 
a hundred families which live in adobe houses of two or three rooms 
each crowded close together. I suppose their ancestors have occupied the 
houses for a thousand years. They have no chairs or other superfluous 
furniture. The mattresses and blankets which they sleep on at night are 
piled against the walls of the rooms and serve for seats during the day. 

They use their own vernacular in conversation with each other but 
understand enough Spanish so that I could get along with them, Each 
family has a farm of from fifty to a hundred acres outside of the settle- 
ment and are much more industrious than the Mexicans. Everyone raises 
corn wheat and vegetables besides grapes pears and peaches. In each 
man’s field there is a platform erected overlooking the whole field and a 
sort of canopy erected over this platform out of bushes and weeds mak- 
ing it shady and comfortable. All through the fruit season the women 
bring their sewing and sit on the platform through the day and the man 
himself watches at night to see that his neighbors do not get away with 
his fruit. 

The men wear their hair long and dress in the traditional Indian 
custom and the women dress uniformly in a costume which is doubtless 
inherited. Their skirts cloak ete reach only to the Knees. below they 
wrap their calves with a sort of white cotton duck various folds about 
half an inch thick. Of course they all wear mocassins. 

Yesterday the driver broke the tongue of the coach and transferred 
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us three passengers to an open lumber wagon. At the next station they 
hitched into the wagon the four powerful and fat horses which are 
accustomed to pull the heavy coach. The wagon weighed nothing to them. 
In a very few minutes they stampeded and we had a magnificent run- 
away for about three miles splashing through irrigating ditches and 
bounding along with the wavon apparently in the air most of the time. 
Finally I took the lines of the wheel horses and held them down in the 
trail while the driver threw his weight onto the lines of the leaders, 
the lines all held, nothing broke about the wagon and I am here to 
write about it. The other two passengers jumped out but nobody was 
hurt. 

Affectionately 

Sam ‘ 


Preparatory to reading the two letters below, see William 
J. Parish, ““The German Jew and the Commercial Revolution 
in Territorial New Mexico 1850-1900,” in the New Mexico 
Historical Review, April, 1960. F. D. R. 


March 12, 1960 
Wm. J. Parish, Dean 
College of Business Administration, 
The University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Dear Dean Parish, 

I have your letter of March 8 and am happy to give you some of 
the answers you requested. 

In your third paragraph you ask about the relationship between 
Sam and Julius Freudenthal. Sam’s father was Joseph who was a 
brother of Julius. 

In the fourth paragraph you mention the biography of Isadore 
Elkan Solomon (by his grandson A. I. Ramenofsky). I believe you are 
referring to Mrs. Abe Ramenofsky, rather than her husband Doctor 
Ramenofsky, as I know she was the one who prepared the material you 
quote from. Mrs. Ramenofsky is a grand daughter of Mr. Isadore Elkan 
Solomon. 

~ * * 
Yours sincerely, 
L. E. Freudenthal 


May 27, 1960 
Dear Dean Parish: 
I just had the opportunity to read the second installment of your 
article in the New Mexico Historical Review on the German-Jew. I 
enjoyed it thoroughly. It is extremely well written and brought out 
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many interesting aspects of the effect of these immigrants on life in the 

territorial days. 

I note that I made an error in my memorandum of March 2 wherein 

I stated that Adolph Jacoby founded a business in “Paraje, now called 

Colorado.” I should, of course, have said the business was founded in 

Colorado, now called Rodey. 

There are a few minor points which you may wish for your records. 

(1) My father, Phoebus Freudenthal, was active in political life in Dona 
Ana County, serving seven terms as County Treasurer. 

(2) Your table No. 3, Page 133, does not include Julius Freudenthal 
who was in business in Belen in the early 1840’s, thereby being one 
of the first in this area. 

(3) Julius Freudenthal was married in Belen to a Miss Bazan of Mexi- 
can-Spanish descent. I note there is a Bazanville on the outskirts of 
Belen. I do not know if there is any connection with her family. 

I believe that I wrote you previously that your reference to “A 
biography of Isador Elkan Solomon by his grandson A. I. Rame- 
nofsky” is incorrect. The biography was prepared by his grand- 
daughter Mrs. A. I. Ramenofsky. 
With Best Wishes 
Yours sincerely, 
L. E. Freudenthal 





The following correspondence will be of use to those who 
have occasion to read James Colquhoun, The Early History of 
The Clifton-Morenci District. Printed for Private Circulation 
by William Clowes and Son, Ltd., London and Beccles. F. D. R. 


Prof. Frank D. Reeve 
Library Building 211 
University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Dear Professor Reeve, 

I have delayed answering yours of March 11 until I was able to 
secure a copy of the “Early History of the Clifton-Morenci Mining Dis- 
trict” by James Colquhoun. This is a gift to you from Mrs. Helen Katz, 
West End Avenue at 95th Street, New York 25, N.Y. I trust you will 
send her an acknowledgment of the gift. Mrs. Katz, for your informa- 
tion, is the daughter of Charles Lesinsky, who was a brother of Henry 
Lesinsky. I am sending the book under separate cover. 

I am also enclosing the original letter from the author to Mrs. Katz, 
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dated February 1935 and a letter to me from Leo Lesinsky, brother of 
Helen Katz, who expresses some interesting comments about the book. 
~ x 
Yours sincerely, 


L. E. Freudenthal 
h/LEF 


enc. 2 letters. 

ce. Mrs. Helen Katz 
West End Avenue at 95th Street, 
New York 25, N.Y. 


Hotel Marcy 

West End Avenue at 95th St. 
New York 25 

. April 5/60 
Dear Louis, 

I am sending here with the copy of Colquhoun’s book you asked for. 
You will ‘see that it was sent to Helen 25 years ago. 

I have just re-read the book and I think that the author has not 
always stuck to the facts. Henry Lesinsky’s part in the development of 
the mines is exaggerated at the expense of Julius Freudenthal and my 
father. I know that he did not arrive on the scene until Julius and 
Charles were there—he says so himself in his letters to his son, Albert, 
which Albert published privately. 

As for the amount received for the mines, my father often told me 
that they did not receive the entire $1,200,000. And it was not divided 
equally between Julius, Henry & Charles. Charles received $250,000, 
and the balance was divided between Julius & Henry, Julius receiving 
the larger amount. 

* * * 


Love from Helen & 
Yours truly, 


Leo L. 
Hotel Del Monte 


Del Monte, California 


11th Feb. 1935 
My dear Mrs. Katz, 
Many thanks for a very charming letter of appreciation, which gave 
me something pleasant to think about. 
I am so glad that the tribute which I paid to your father and to 
those who were with him has been received in such a nice spirit. 
Believe me 
Yours sincerely 
James Colquhoun 
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Mesilla Park, New Mexico 
March 6, 1960 
Dear Frank: 
* x ~ 

The articles dealing with this part of the state in the last issue of 
the Historical Review were far from inspired. The site of the marker 
designating the Battle of Brazito is correct. Neither the Conklings or 
Mr. Anderson consulted the maps of the Brazito Grant made by Stephen 
Archer in 1856 for the benefit of the court and at its order for adjudi- 
cation of ownership. The old buildings at that place and the relics of the 
battle were still visible in 1903 when the Grant was sold in subdivided 
farms. The promoters, Galaher and Edwards, marked the spot on the 
highway opposite the battle. Locally it is known as the battle of Temas- 
calitos since it was fought near a collection of Apache bathing huts. 
That name does not come from the peaked mountains some six miles 
away. 

In its first installment, the article on Jewish merchants is applicable 
only to that portion of New Mexico north of Socorro. South of that 
place, merchandising was usually a means of financing mining, ranching 
or land development or a combination of the three. The Lesinskys, Freu- 
denthals and Frank Winston are notable examples. A notable omission 
among the names was that of Louis Rosenbaum who, after making a 
fortune in New Mexico, went east and took over a little gyp firm of Sears 
and Roebuck which he made respectable and prosperous. The Lohmans 
are mentioned but they were not Jews. 

a * + 
Sincerely, 
Adlai [G. A. Feather] 


At Sea— 
6 June 1960 
Prof. F. D. Reeve 
Univ. of New Mexico 
Library Bldg. 211 
Albuquerque, N.M. 
Dear Professor Reeve, 

Due to the throes of moving back to the States, I am quite late in 
replying to your letter of 3 May. Indeed I have no objection to your 
publishing my letter agreeing with Armstrong’s conclusions as to the 
location of the Brazito battlefield. 

This is the sort of sincere disagreement that often produces infor- 
mation sources generally unknown. I am very interested in hearing the 
basis of Mr. Feather’s exceptions to Mr. Armstrong’s deductions—and 
also mine. Maybe he has dug up something which we should all be inter- 
ested in if it assists in solving this fascinating historical question. I 
myself spent several years digging into everything I could find relative 
to Brazito, rode and walked over most of the ground between Berino 
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and Mesilla Park for many years, and based my conclusion on three 
independent areas of investigation: accounts of distances by partici- 
pants on both sides, matching terrain descriptions by participants on 
both sides with the actual terrain, and restitution of the course of the 
Rio Grande in 1850 on to a modern map to see where the significant 
bends of the river 100 years ago would be located today. All three lines 
of investigation came to about the same area—just north of present 
day Berino. 

I think that it is a fine thing, that after so long some interest has 
been aroused in one of New Mexico’s landmarks and especially since it 
is the only one related to a conflict in the Mexican War. I’ll be visiting 
the Mesilla Valley area within two months and plan to see Mr. Feather 
—maybe one of us can persuade the other he’s right. 

Sincerely, 
George Ruhlen 
Col US Army 
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